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The Japan Peace Treaty 


he signing of the peace treaty with Ja- 

pan, which took place in San Francisco on 
September 8, is an event to which the people of 
Free China have reacted with mixed feelings. 
On the one hand, as we have pointed out in 
these columns before, the. Chinese people can 
not but feel that the refusal of the United 
States and Great Britain, as sponsors of the 
San Francisco conference, to invite the Na- 
tional Government to participate in the sign- 
ing of the treaty, represented a betrayal of 
Free China. Many nations which declared war 
on Japan -during the period between Pearl 
Harbor and 1945 but actually did little or no 
fighting against the common enemy were in- 
vited, while China, the nation which fought 
the longest against Japanese aggression and 
suffered the heaviest losses in an cight-year 
struggle, was excluded from the conference 
for no better reason than that a handful of 
nations, includiug Britain, had extended rec- 
ognition to the Communist regime in. Pei- 
ping. It was an act of injustice which cannot 
be justified on any ground and will go down 
in history as a glaring case of betrayal of a 
loyal comrade in arms. On the other hand, 
the people of Free China, despite their disap- 
pointment at being excluded from the San 


Francisco conference, cannot help feeling grat- 
ified with the termination of the state of 
war ‘between Japan and the great majority of 


the Allied powers and the readmission of Ja- 
pan to the family of nations. It is also highly 
gratifying that by taking a strong stand and 
presenting a solidly united front the democra- 
cies have defeated the disruptive tactics of 
the Communist bloc and prevented it from 
' exploiting the situation to its advantage. It is 


a great diplomatic victory for the democrati@ 
nations and a severe setback for Soviet Russia 
and her. satellites. Fhe democracies, however, 
should not overestimate the importance of 
the. victory they gained at San Francisco. Al- 
though Soviet Russia has failed to prevent the 
signing of the peace treaty, she is in no 
mood to admit defeat. On the contrary, she 
will doubtless make redoubled efforts to carry 
on her struggle with the democratic camp, 
The cease-fire talks in Korea, even if resum- 
ed, give no promise of a successful conclusion. 
Both Europe and Southeast Asia are danger 
spots where Communist conspiracy and agita- 
tion may lead to the outbreak of large-scale 
hostilities at any moment. The world tension, 
therefore, remains the same as before. The 
democracies cannot hope to deal effectively 
with the Communist threat unless they con- 
tinue to strengthen their united front and 
show an unwavering determination to check 
Communist expansion in all parts of the 
globe. They would merely be whetting the 
enemy's’ appetite and courting disaster for 
themselves if they should ‘be foolish enough 
to adhere to the policy of half-heartedly fight- 
ing Communist aggression and attempting to 
appease the aggressors at the same time. 


Mme. Pandit's Twisted Logic 


Mme. Vijaya Lakshimi Pandit, Indian Am- 
bassador to the United States, is reported to 
have declared in Washington that the Indian 
Government believes ‘‘free nations will be 
served” by its recognition of Communist China 
‘sjust as the United Kingdom believes this 
by her recognition.” India’s recognition of 
Red China, she added, may appear to be dif- 
ferent from the American viewpoint, ‘‘but it 


‘is a different approach in attempting to a- 


chieve the same goal—a democratic peaceful 
world.” Commenting on what she termed In- 
dia’s “stand in relation to the world,” Mme. 
Pandit said:**Our policy is pro-free nations. . 
. « We deplore the word ‘neutralism’ as appli- 
ed to us in our situation. ... We oppose 





‘every form of imperialism—whether economic 
or any other kind. .... In our foreign rela- 
tions with our neighbors and the world, our 
fundamental policy is the settlement of dis- 
putes in a peaceful way.” These words utter- 
ed by the Indian Ambassador represent the 
clumsiest type of propaganda. What she said 
is nothing but twisted logic which cannot be 
expected to deceive any right-thinking people. 
In what way has India’s recognition of Red 
China ‘‘served” the free nations? Red China 
is now engaged in a war of aggression against 
the Republic of Korea in open defiance of 
the wishes of the great majority of the free 
nations of the world as expressed through the 
United Nations. If the action taken by the 
Indian Government in extending diplomatic 
recognition to Red China can be said to have 
had any effect on the Peiping puppet regime 
at all, it must have, along with the action 
similarly taken by Britain and a few other 
free nations, emboldened the Chinese Commu- 
nists in their pursuit of a policy of aggres- 
sion. Instead of helping to make this world 
of ours “democratic” and “peaceful,” it is an 
action which has given encouragement te evil 
forces absolutely opposed to democracy and 
peace. The policy pursued by the Indian 
Government in dealing with the Chinese Com- 
munists is much worse than ‘‘neutralism”’; it 
is a policy of downright hypocrisy, the very 
essence of which is a deplorable combination 
of cowardice and appeasement in the face of 
the Communist menace. India’s attitude can 
not but have the dual effect of weakening 
the democratic front and paving the way for 
Communist expansion in Southeast Asia. If 
India is really opposed to imperialism, she 
has certainly given no proof of it in coping 
with the Communist type of imperialism. 
And, if India’s fundamental policy in dealing 
with her neighbors is ‘‘the settlement of dis- 
putes in’ a peaceful way,” her handling of 
the Kashmir affair is indeed a very peculiar 


way of seeking a- peaceful settlement. The 


democratic world would not begrudge India a 
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reasonable measure of sympathy if she should 
frankly admit that her recognition of Red 
China was a mistake and plead that the mis- 
take was made because, at the time when rec- 
ognition was extended to the Peiping regime, 
she did not suspect that the Chinese Commu- 
nists would eventually adopt a policy of ruth- 
less oppression at home and embark upon a 
campaign of military aggression abroad. By 
attempting to justify India’s weak-kneed poli- 
cy toward the Communist bloc both Mme, 
Pandit and her brother have fully exposed the 
political immaturity of: the Indian leaders. 
Britain's General Election 

That the general election to be held in 
Britain on October 25 will return Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill’s Conservative Party to power 
is virtually a foregone conclusion. Those who 
believe that a Conservative victory is almost 
a certainty base their views on a consideration 
of the following factors: first, for the simple 
reason that the Labor Party has been in 
power for no less than six years, the British 
people are desirous* of seeing a change in the 
ruling party; second, many Britons are fed up 
with the Labor government’s socialistic rule 
which has failed to bring the prosperity prom- 
ised to them six years ago; third, because 
of his dynamic personality and richer exper- 
ience, Mr. Churchill is regarded by many 
Britons as a statesman more capable of cop- 
ing with the present world crisis. Prime Min- 
ister Clement Attlee, however, is far from 
ready to admit that his party is facing defeat. 
After announcing on September 19 that a 


‘new election would be held on October 25, 


he opened the Labor Party’s campaign on the 
following day by telling the nation that it 
must choose whether it would *‘g0 backward 
with the Conservatives or forward with La- 
bor.” ‘**The Labor Party,” said Mr. Attlee, 
‘will go to the country with confidence. For 
six years under the leadership of the Labor 
government the British people have carried 
through an immense task of social and eco- 


nomic reconstruction. Britain has played a lead- 
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ing part in the promotion of peace in coopera- 
tion with all the ffee peoples. . . . No clear- 
minded man can deny that the majority of 
the people of this country are better off and 
more secure than when the Conservatives ruled.” 
Unfortunately for the Labor Party, Mr. Attlee’s 
claims cannot be borne out by facts. While it 
is far from certain that the Conservatives will 
go backward, we surély cannot help doubting if 
Labor has actually gone forward. The nation- 
alization of British industries is undoubtedly 
regarded by Labor as a forward step, but it 
does not appear to have done the British people 
much good. The practice of austerity is such 
that Britons have to make up for their insuffi- 
cient nutrition by taking vitamin pills. Britain's 
economic position has improved, but in a large 
measure the improvement can be attributed to 
the billions of dollars lent to the British Govern- 
ment by the United States after the conclusion of 
World War II and the additional aid received by 
Britain under the Marshall Plan. If no such 
aid had come from the United States, Britain, 
like many other countries, would have been 
in a much worse plight economically. As to 
the part which Britain has played in the pro- 
motion of peace, it is very negligible indeed. 
British cooperation in the creation of the 
NATO is nothing for the Labor Party to brag 
about since no British Government could have 
acted differently under the same circumstances. 
While the Labor government was playing a 
‘‘leading part’ in the promotion of peace, it 
was also taking steps which rendered the build- 


ing of a lasting peace extremely difficult if 


not impossible. In the post-war years, Labor's 
policy toward the Communist bloc has sub- 
stantially been one of appeasement. Without 
first consulting their ‘American cousins’ to 
ascertain what Washington had decided to do 
or not to do in order to ensure Anglo-American 
cooperation, Mr. Attlee and his colleagues has- 
tily proceeded to extend diplomatic recognition 
to the Peiping regime. So far, however, the 
Chinese Communists have not given any indi- 
cation of their appreciation of London’s good- 
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will and have not condescended to reciprocate 
its friendly gesture. Though disappointed at 
Peiping’s ingratitude, the Labor government 
has not dared to give any open expression of 
its displeasure, but has instead attempted to 
parry all criticisms by arguing that ‘*‘recogni- 
tion does not mean approval.” The Labor 
Party’s cooperation with the other free nations 
in dealing with the crisis in Korea is at best 
only half-hearted. After dispatching a token 
force to Korea—a force which has acquitted 
itself most creditably despite its small size—to 
participate in the war against the North Korean 
Communists, the Labor government has been 
doing everything in its power to prevent the 
taking of effective measures which are general- 
ly regarded as absolutely necessary if an early 
termination of the conflict is to be secured. 
As a matter of fact, it is highly doubtful, 
whether Britain would have consented to send 
even a token force to Korea if the Chinese 
Communists had joined the war from the very 
beginning. And it is quite possible that Mr. 
Attlee’s government would not hesitate to with- 
draw all British armed units from Korea if it 
could do so without losing much face. At any 
rate, it is fairly certain that, if the situation 
in Korea should so develop as to make the 
conclusion of a cease-fire agreement unattain- 
able, the Labor government would employ all 
kinds of dilatory tactics to prevent the United 
Nations from taking a stronger stand against 
the Communist aggressors. Whether or not the 
Labor Party will actually have a chance to 
employ such tactics naturally depends upon 
the outcome of the forthcoming general elec- 
tion. Judging from the sudden boom which 
developed on the London stock market in the 
wake of Mr. Attlee’s announcement that a new 
election would be held on October 25, it is 
most unlikely that the Labor Party will be able . 
to retain its six-vote majority in Parliament, 
to say nothing of Mcreasing it to a more 
workable majority. Only a miracle, therefore, 
can help Labor to win the election and prevent 
the Conservatives from being returned to power. 
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A Double Tenth Message by 
President Chiang Kai-shek 


i ellow Countrymen: 


Today is the 40th Double Tenth Anniversary 
of the Republic of China. As the result of the 
Revolution of 1911 under the leadership of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, the 2,000-year-old monarchical 
system was uprooted and the 260-year-old Man- 
chu autocracy was overthrown. A democratic 
and free Republic of China has now been es- 

“tablished for 40 years. 

Since the establishment of the Republic of 
China, every page of its 40 years of history 
presents a glorious record of our revolutionary 
martyrs who struggled with their blood and 
sweat for national salvation and reconstruction. 
In a world where power politics prevail, the 
Republic of China has always served as a van- 
guard of the anti-aggression struggle, neither 
cowed by the oppression of the imperialists nor 
daunted by the discrimination of the interna- 
tional society. In spite of the failure in our 
anti-Communist war on the mainland, we con- 
tinue to struggle with undiminished vigor for 
national independence, for the stability of Asia 
and for the peace of the world. Now Taiwan, 
the base of Free China, has laid the foundation 
for national recovery and reconstruction. On 
this occasion of Double Tenth, every one of us 
should pause and reflect whether he has lived 
up to the expectations of our national father, 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, and our revolutionary martyrs. 

On this national day, we cannot help think- 
ing of our compatriots now under oppression 
on the mainland. They have no freedom to 
celebrate the Double Tenth. Because of that, 
they realize all the more the difficulties with 
which our national father created the Republic 
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of China. The 40-year-old history is the symbol 
of an independent country under the demo- 
cratic form of government and the free way 
of living. Having lost the protection of con- 
stitutional government, our compatriots on the 
mainland have been plunged into slavery. Since 
last year, under instigation of their Russian 
masters, the Chinese Communists, by means of 
terror and starvation, began to drive one and 
half million of our “innocent compatriots to 
war in Korea to serve as cannon fodder for an 
aggressive cause. 

«Fellow countrymen: The Chinese are a peace- 
loving people. In his book entitled ‘“The In- 
ternational Development of China,’ Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen said; ‘The creator of the Republic of 
China aims at peace.” But Mao Tse-tung and 
Chu Teh have now joined in the war of ag- 
gression, in utter disregard of the lives of our 
compatriots. Knowing fully well that their 
treacherous intrigues and tyrannical oppression 
will intensify the opposition of our patriotic 
people, they have intensified what they call the 
‘“‘struggle” and resorted to ruthless slaughter. 
People thus murdered in different parts of the 
country totalled 15,270,000. 

The two offensives launched by the Chinese 
Communists in Korea during the spring of the 
current year ended in failure. As a result, the 
Communists intensified their exploitation of our 
compatriots on the mainland. In the name of 
donation of airplanes and heavy artillery pieces, 
Mao, and Chu have exacted, according to their 
own figures, 403,300,000,000 Jenminpiao from 
the people. Thus the energy of the people was 
dissipated; their land was laid waste; dikes 
went out of repair; floods became widespread. 
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People thus rendered homeless or starved to 
death amounted to more than 55,000,000. 

This is an unprecedented catastrophe in the 
annals of our country. But the Soviet aggres- 
sor has even more sinister designs against us. 
They intend not only materially to deprive the 
life and property of our people but also spirit- 
ually to destroy the history and culture of our 
race. Only when the whole China mainland 
becomes a beastly world and all our people 
have lost their human instincts, ready to serve 
them at their beck and call, can Soviet Russia 
attain its end of conquering China. 

Behind this gloomy iron curtain, our com- 
patriots on the mainland pin their hope on 
Taiwan — the base of recovery — where the 
Government of the Republic of China and a 
free people fighting for national existence, de- 
mocracy, a free way of living, and world peace 
and security, reside. I regret that the recovery 
of the vast mainland and liberation of my fel- 
low countrymen from their untold sufferings 
and miseries will take time. I will not shirk 
my responsibility of suppressing the Commu- 
nist rebellion and resisting Russian aggression. 
I will continue to work for the restoration of 
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our national integrity and the liberation of our 


people from Soviet domination. I will not for 
one moment forget the catastrophe befalling 
our people on the mainland. I must continue 
to rally all patriots and revolutionists at home 
and abroad. I must lead all: freedom-loving and 
anti-aggression elements, irrespective of political 
affiliation, geographical or racial distinction, 
creed, class, or protession, to fight against 
Communism and Russian aggression. I strong- 
ly believe we shall succeed in freeing the main- 
land from the aggressor. I shall not disappoint 
my fellow countrymen on the mainland. 

My compatriots in Free China: Through the 
concerted efforts and undaunted struggle of the 
civilians and armed forces, Taiwan in the past 
year has stood firm as an anti-Communist bast- 
ion in the Far East. Progress and stability here 
are in striking contrast to the state of terror 
and starvation on the mainland. 
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The loss of the mainland is a blot against 
the Republic of China, unprecedented in its 
history, which will be erased. Only when we 
fulfill our mission of national salvation and 
reconstruction, may we say that the humilia- 
tion we have undergone and the sacrifices we 
have sustained have not been made in vain. 
Therefore, we must realize that the Chiriese 
people have been awakened. The people on the 
mainland are waging a life and death struggle 
against the Communists, awaiting the counter- 
offensive to be launched by Free China for the 
recovery of the mainland. Overseas Chinese also 
eagerly hope for an early resurgence of the 
Chinese nation and the recovery of their ances- 
tral homes. Taiwan today is a centripetal force 
to the 450 million Chinese. On Taiwan today 
rests the new hope of the Chinese people: The 
Russians realize this. In their eyes, the con- 
tinued existence and growth of Free China has 
undoubtedly caused great uneasiness among the 
Red puppets. Although militarily Moscow and 
Peiping are engaged in Korea and are moving 
towards Indo-China, politically Taiwan is still 
thair objective. This prompts the Communist 
Internationale to. employ every intrigue to un- 
dermine the international prestige and position 
of the Republic of China. This proves that 
Taiwan constitutes a much greater threat to the 
Communists on the mainland than is usually 
realized. 

Secondly, the world is gradually being a- 
wakened. Objective facts prove that Russia is 
the world’s only aggressor, while the Chinese 
Communists are but the fifth columnist of the 
aggressor. This also explains why the fate of 
China has a determining effect on the security 
of Asia and peace of the world. In Russia’s 
aggressive program, Asia is the shortest road 
to Europe. All the dreams that the world has 
dreamed about the Chinese Communists will 
be disproved by sheer facts. Appeasement to 
the Chinese Communists will be disillusioned 
by brute force. 

Thirdly, the problem of China is linked with 
the problems of the whole world. The root of 
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the Far Eastern problem is China. This has 
become even more obvious today. Besides China, 
all other issues are but side issues, not the 
fundamental factor of the Far Eastern problem. 
If the entire mankind should not be able to 
escape the fate of slaughter and terror of Com- 
munism, the Chinese nation alone could not 
exist. On the contrary, if China should not be 
able to provide mankind with a compass through 
sharing her experience of fighting Soviet ag- 
gression, the world would not be able to escape 
Communist conquest. The Chinese people must. 
therefore, have the religious spirit for world 
salvation. If the Chinese people can save them- 
selves, they would be able to contribute their 
part to saving mankind. Only when we'under- 
stand this can we see the lofty significance and 
the worthiness of the sacrifices and sufferings 
now sustained by our people. 

The Communist bloc has now become the 





























ctober 10th is now a national holiday; 
qd) it was on this day 40 years ago that the 
Republic of China came into being. 

However, before the inauguration of the Re- 
public, Dr. Sun Yat-sen had labored for 16 
years for the nation’s salvation through revolu- 
tion. During this period, numerous martyrs 
gave away their lives and many uprisings were 
started by their followers against the Manchu 
rulers. It was their toil and blood that finally 
brought about the success. The Republic was 
not built in a day. 

There are some people who tend to think 
that the success of the October 10th Revolution 
at Wuchang was due to rebellion among Man- 
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public enemy of the world. China has become 
the vanguard of the world’s anti-aggression 
forces. Our watchword, “Fight the Communists 
and Russia,’ has become a guide for the salva- 
tion of mankind. Free and democratic Taiwan 
serves as a lighthouse for the resurgence of 
the Chinese nation. Our people and armed 
forces are fighting to the last and enduring 
all sacrifices for the recovery of national ter- 
ritory and sovereignty, for the rescue of our 
compatriots, for the protection of world peace, 
and for the preservation of human culture. For 
the defense of Taiwan, for the recovery of the 
mainland and for national salvation and recon- 
struction through the realization of the Three 
People’s Principles, we shall not fail. 

Fellow countrymen! Let us stand together 
and shout: 
“Long Live the Republic of China!” 
*‘Long Live the Three People’s Principles!” 


Celebration of the First 
Double Tenth Anniversary 


CE +#) 


chu troops. That is wrong. The phenomenal 
success should be ascribed to the elaborate 
preparations made by the revolutionaries. The 
following serves a good example. When Jui 
Tseng, Manchu Viceroy for Hunan and Hupei, 
was defeated and retreated to Hankow, he 
asked a certain foreign gunboat, then anchored 
in the Yangtze River, to intervine by force. 
That foreign gunboat was about to comply with 
the Manchu official’s request, but its com- 
manding officer read in the Republic Gazette 
a statement issued by Dr. Sun Yat-sen as 
Commander -in-Chief of the Military Govern- 
ment of the Chinese Republic. He immediately 
called off the attempted intervention, and de- 
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ciared his neutrality. But in fact, Dr. Sun was 
still abroad at the time. His statement was 
prepared by his comrades at home without his 
knowledge. 

Later, the Provisional Senate in Nanking 
fixed October 10th. (the 19th Day of the 8th 
Moon in the Lunar Calendar for 1911) as the 
Independence Day of the Chinese Republic.* 
Every year on this day there is celebration in 


overseas 


country and among 


In this article I 


our beloved 
Chinese all over the world. 
am going to relate how our people celebrated 
the first anniversary of the Double Tenth. 


I. In Peiping 


Dr. Sun Yat-sen had abdicated the Presi- 
dency in favor of General Yuan Shih- kai, who 
kept his office in Peiping. He never liked the 
Kuomintang and therefore he was not enthu- 
siastic about the Double Tenth celebration. He 
did nothing more than what he had todo in 
connection with this grand occasion. 

The people in Peiping, having been under 
an imperial rule for nearly a thousand years, 
were also very slow to understand the meaning 
of the new Festival. Then the press came out 
to explain it was the birthday of the new na- 
tion. As in a republic the citizens were masters 
of the country so, it said, it was their common 
birthday, which had taken the place of the 
birthday of the Emperer. 

This plain explanation was spread far and 
wide and before long the whole city was elated 
to a mood of great festivity. It was a clear 
day. At dawn Chao Ping-chun, the Premier, 
on behalf of the President, led members of his 
cabinet and chiefs of the departments to inau- 
gurate the celebration meeting by the Chunghwa 
(China) Gate, which had been called the 
Taching (Great Manchu) Gate. Thousands of 
people took part in the ceremony and millions 
of firecrackers went to the air. It was signifi- 
cant that the slab of stone on which the three 
Chinese characters of Chung Hwa Gate were 
inscribed was the same as was used in the 
Ming Dynasty and was taken down by the 
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Manchu when they overthrew the earlier 
Chinese rule. 

Meanwhile, a review of the Republican troops 
was held on the East Sze Pai Lou Street, 
and a memorial service in honor of the mar- 
tyrs, at the Temple of Heaven. Later a tea re- 
ception was given at the Hui Jen Palace, which 
was attended by more than 700 guests includ- 
ing senators, cabinet members, foreign diplo- 
mats, provincial representatives, minority lead- 
ers, Mongolian and Tibetan living buddhas, 
and the local gentry of Peiping and Tientsin. 
Theatres, athletic fields and other entertainment 
centres were all packed with people. 

Of the many speaking platforms temporarily 
erected for the occasion, the main one was in 
the Industry Bureau at Liu Li Chang, where 
Sung Chiao-jen, Pai Yu-heng, Tien Hsiang, 
Chow Chen-lin, Yeh Chuan, Chiang Lu-wu, 
Chang Pei-chueh, Yao Yu-ping and, Cheng 
Shih-tao spoke respectively on the pre-Republic 
revolutionary activities of the Tung Men Hui 
(predecessor of the Kuomintang) as a whole, 
and those in North China, at Chennankwan 
and Fangchen in Kwangsi, in Hunan, in Yun- 
nan, at Wuchang, in Szechuan, in Canton, 
and also on the martyrdom of Hsu Hsi-lin 


and Miss Chiu Chin. 
2. In Wuchang 


Wuchang is the place where the October 10th 
Revolution was started. At that time, General 
Li Yuan - hung, Vice President of the Republic, 
was concurrently Governor of Hupeh of which 
Wuchang is the capital. Considering that the 
glory of a general is made possible only at the 
expense of thousands of soldiers’ lives, he 
ordered that special attention should be paid 
to the wounded ones. Tsai Ping - chung, Super- 
intendent of the Wounded Soldiers Hospital, 
was told to arrange a parade of over 200 dis- 
abled inmates dressed in silk garments of the 
royal color of yellow, on which were written 
their names and brief a¢tounts of their heroic 
deeds. They were carried in brightly decorated 
sedan-chairs and slowly proceeded behind a 
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brass band and a column of boy scouts. General 
Li himself, riding on a horse, led the proces- 
sion. After the wounded soldiers, there were 
representatives of all civic bodies, in horse- 
carriages or rickshas. Nearly the whole city 
turned out to see the colorful parade. Fire- 
crackers were exploding throughout the day. 
Later, General Li returned to the military 
training ground for a review of the troops. 
After that, the whole procession went to the 
Martyrs Temple (a royal property under the 
Manchus) by the Purple Sun Lake for a mem- 
orial service. Back in his office, General Li 
threw a dinner party to hundreds of official 
and civilian guests. There were lantern parades 
in the evening in both Wuchang and Hankow, 
the Central China metropolis on the other side 
of the Yangtze. Rejoincings also went on 
throughout the night on the boats and ships in 
the Yangtze and Han Rivers, which meet at 


Hankow. 
3. In Nanking 


When Dr. Sun Yat-sen assumed the first 
presidency of the Republic of China, Nanking 
was the national capital. After he resigned, 
the central government was moved northward. 
Since then, business had suffered. However, 
in the eyes of the general public, Nanking 
remained the chief city of Southeast China. Its 
inhabitants, therefore, made elaborate prepara- 
tions for the celebration of the first anniversary 
of the Double Tenth. From the Chung Chen 
Street to Hwa Pai Lou lanterns of all colors 
and arcades of green leaves, with two gigantic 
ornamental arches at both ends, decorated all 
schools and shops. Shops dealing in pine and 
cedar twigs, paper flags and other decorating 
materials, had their stock completely sold out. 
_ There were two divisions of troops stationed 
in Nanking. Most of the officers and men of 
the 3rd Division were formerly under General 
Chao Po-hsien, who had been martyred for 
the cause of revolution, while the 8th Division 
was newly recruited by General Huang Hsin, 
then Resident General of Nanking. They showed 
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the highest feelings for the revolution and 
prepared special bonfires which reproduced the 
scenes of Republican troops attacking Nanking: 
how they were shelling the Tien Pao Gate and 
capturing Manchu General Chang Hsun’s “pig- 
tail troops” by hundreds. Thousands of specta- 
tors cheered and we believe the spirit of revolu- 
tion must right then be injected into the heart 
of everyone present. 


4. In Canton 


Canton was the source of the revolution. As 
according to the lunar calandar, the date of 
uprising at Wuchang was the 19th Day of the 
8th Moon of 19J1, preparations were first 
made for the celebration only after the Mid- 
Autumn Festival, which falls on the 15th Day 
of the 8th Moon. But on September 18, the 
Provincial Government of Kwangtung received 
a circular cable from the Central Government 
to the effect that the official date of celebra- 
tion had been fixed on October 10th in the 
Western calendar which gave it extra time to 
make better preparations. 

A big ornamental arcade was built near Suang 
Men Ti at the Tien Tze Wharf. All main 
streets were lined with fresh flowers. From the 
West Gate to the Hong Area, colorful lanterns 
shone at. every corner throughout the night. 
The Military Governor himself wrote a pair of 
scrolls, had the characters arranged in flowers, 
and ordered that they be displayed at the gate 
of his office. The characters read: ‘*Brandishing 
of the sharp sword cuts off a despotism of 
4,000 years and hoisting of the righteous flag 
signals the creation of the republic of five 
races.” The Tung Men Hui set up a decorated 
shed on the eastern bank of the Pearl River 
and made a large bon- fire. Thousands of citi- 
zens turned out to join the celebration and 
caused a serious congestion of street traffic. 


5. In Hunan 


Hunan is the province closest to Wuchang 
and Hankow. Even after the two cities were 
taken, but if Hunan had remained in the 
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enemy’s hand, success might still have been 


uncertain. 

On the first anniversary of the Double Tenth, 
nearly 200,000 people at Changsha, capital of 
Hunan came out to celebrate the occasion, 
among whom over 10,000 were students. Busi- 
nessmen made a great show of their wares. 

The Military Governor made a speech at the 
celebration meeting recalling how Hunan helped 
in the uprising of Wuchang. He said that ten 
days after the opened fire 
against the Manchus, that was on the Ist Day 
of the Ninth Moon of 1911, General Chiao, 
then Military Governor of Hunan, sent a bri- 
gade of troops under the command of General 
Wang Lung-chung northward to fight side by 
side with the men under General Huang Hsin, 


revolutionaries 


then Supreme Commander of all revolutionary 
forces. They were given, he continued, the as- 
signment of holding Hanyang, north of Wuchang 
and west of Hankow, and they did well for 
one month—enough time for other provinces 
to answer the call of the revolutionaries. 

The Governor concluded his speech by urging 
the audience to work harder and to make China 
a great republic in East Asia. 


6. In Shanghai 


For the celebration of the first anniversary 
of the Double Tenth, a united preparatory 
committee was created in the Kuomintang 
Ministry of Communications at the Football 
Ground (?). Ata session of the Committee, it 
was resolved that Shanghai was to be divided 
into five districts—Western Shanghai, Chapei, 
Nantao, Pootung and Foreign Concessions—to 
hold separate celebrations. Every district was 
again divided under the items of schools, com- 
mercial organizations, official departments and 
military establishments. Every person and or- 
ganization was to show his or its best to mark 
the occasion. 

Meanwhile, mass meetings were to be held 
in the New Theatre at Kiumowti in Nantao, 
in the Municipal Hall in Chapei, in the Athletic 
Ground at Lannitu in Pootung, in the Likung- 
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chi at Zikawei in Western Shanghai and in 
the Universal Students’ Union in the Foreign 
Concessions. 

These elaborate preparations were completed 
in three days. On the Double Tenth, the general 
celebration was inaugurated in the New Theatre 
at Kiumowti, presided over by Chao Ching - 
chin. After the initial ceremony was over, Dr. 
Wu Ting-fang, veteran diplomat, addressed 
the gathering. He said that on this national’ 
day there were still barriers separating our 
fellow countrymen from one another. There 
were not only provincial boundaries, he added, 
but county boundaries. For example, he said, 
very few of the present would be able to un- 
derstand him if he had spoken in his Cantonese 
dialect. He pointed out that the main handicap 


was the inadequate communication facilities, 


and that to remedy the situation would need 
popularization of education and construction of 
railways. He continued that only when good 
communication lines were established and the 
language barrier was lifted the country might 
become rich and powerful. 

At the celebration meeting in the Universal 
Students’ Club, Dr. Sun Yat-sen himself, 
founder of the Republic, made a speech. He 
said the republic was born when he was still 
in the United States of America. He added 
that he received a confidential cable from Gen- 
eral Huang Hsin, but before he had time to 
open and read it he had learned from the press 
of the news that revolutionary forces had oc- 
cupied Wuchang. 

Although the Republic had come into being, 
Dr. Sun went on, it was still in the infant 
stage, and as an infant, would instantly die if 
the milk supply was cut off. Comparing the 
audience to nurses, Dr. Sun urged them to 
bring it up to become a strong boy. 

At noon, the preparatory committee gave a 
lunch party in honor of Dr. Sun, Dr. Wu and 
many other distinguished guests. There was a 
torch parade in the evening. 

A 


(Translated by Sampson Shen) 
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Dr. Raymond T. Moyer — 
Friend of Free China 


Hsiang-Kao Kao ( ®M#) 


Councillor, Ministry of Finance 


Dr. Moyer’s resignation from his posts of ECA China Mission and JCRR_ has 
caused deep regret among the official circles as well as common people of Free 
China. Dr. Moyer has been in China for thirty years. Most of the woes that the 
country has suffered during that long period have been personal experience to him. 
He is a great friend of ours. On many occasions he risked his life to fulfill his 
juties. He was put into prison by the Japanese after Pearl Harbour. During the 
recent few years when our nation has been facing the unprecedented danger of 
Communist aggression, Dr. Moyer, in his capacity as Chicf of ECA China Mission 
and concurrently Commissioner of the Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction, 
has given us the utmost assistance to solve our financial and economic problems. 
As most accounts about Mr. Moyer and his services published in the Chinese press 
are not altogeth:r free from mistakes in details, FREE CHINA REVIEW has the 
pleasure in publishing a more accurate picture of the mcn and his work by an authority 
on the Chinese financial affairs as well as a personal friend of Dr. Moyer’s. 


pic work. The valuable work he did and the 
good example he set have made his name live 
for ever. And that village was named after 


To Begin with Oberlin 


him. 
Soon afterwards in the United States of 


r. Moyer is a graduate of Oberlin College 
in Ohio State, U. S. A. It is also Oberlin 
The traditional 


social service and self- 


that first sent him to China. 
Oberlin spirit for 
sacrifice has taken firm root in his mind and 
exerted great influence in moulding his character 
as well as his career. Besides, the College also 
has some close connections with modern China 
politically and culturally. So it will be worth 
while to give a brief introduction first. 

The word ‘‘Oberlin” was originally the name 
of a French Protestant priest in the 18th cen- 
tury—the Rev. John Frederick Oberlin. He 
received a good school education and was well 
qualified to secure high positions in various 
lines at that time. However, as an enthusiastic 
Christian, he gave up all offers and went to a 

- small village of an undeveloped area in France. 
There he, besides preaching, founded schools, 
constructed roads, established irrigation sys- ne 
tems, and initiated various kinds of philanthro- Dr. Raymond T. Moyer 
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America, some pioneers, most of whom. were 
Puritan Protestants, went to the then undevel- 
oped wilderness of the north part of the 
country and settled down. Because they all 
felt great admiration for the Rev. Oberlin and 
wanted their offspring to learn his great ex- 
ample, they named their town ‘*Oberlin”. 

Oberlin College is situated in Oberlin Town. 
It is not a big college, but it has become a 
famous one. It is said that Oberlin was the 
first college that admitted negro students 
and practised co-education. It has become fa- 
mous mainly because of its high standard of 
morality and rigid regulations on studies. 

Among the scholars Oberlin produced was 
Prof. Charles G. Hall, inventor of a new me- 
‘thod of refining aluminium which has made 
the modern aviation possible. The patent right 
of his invention made him a rich man. By the 
time of his death he left behind a legacy of 
many million dollars. A large sum was donat- 
ed to the Christian Educational Institutions in 
China. Yenching University got the largest 
share; Nanking University came to be the next; 
and Oberlin Shansi Memorial Schools in Shansi 
also received a share of $700,000. 

In China Oberlin Alumni have also rendered 
valuable services in various lines. Among these 
there are two leading political figures: one is 
Dr. H. H. Kung, the war-time Finance Minis- 
ter, and the other is Dr. T. F. Tsiang, the chief 
delegate of Free China to the United Nations. 


Martyrs 


1891, there was a _ serious 
The vast 


In the year 
famine in Shansi province, China. 
area of the central part, including more than 
forty counties, which are the most productive 
area of the province, yielded no crops of any 
kind throughout the whole year. At that time, 
modern transportation facilities were not avai- 
lable, so that no foodstuffs could be imported. 
The Manchu Regime took little notice of the 
calamity, nor did it tender an adequate relief. 


the famine developed into a 


Consequently 
great tragedy. Thousands of lives were taken 
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heaped up here 
and there. When reports of this tragedy 
reached the United States through the mission- 
aries, all newspapers ran big items in their 


away and corpses were 


columns. Meanwhile there was an old professor 
of Theology in Oberlin College, who was very 
much moved by these descriptions. He explain- 
ed one day to his students that the main 
cause of the horrible famine in Shansi was 
lack of modern scientific knowledge and fa- 
cilities and urged them to go to Shansi to 
educate and help the people there. His tone 
and enthusiastic that the 
After their 


graduation from Oberlin, some of them did 


was so earnest 
audience were deeply ‘affected, 


go to Shansi with a determination to do the 
same job that the Rev. Oberlin had done in 
They chose Taiku Hsien which is in 
the central part of Shansi as the site of their 


France. 


work. There they built up churches, founded 
schools and hospitals, and rendered various 
kinds of services to the people. 

During the Boxer Uprising in 1900 all the 
Missionaries at Taiku including their dependents 
were massacred. Together with the Chinese 
fellow Christians killed there, the number to- 
talled over one hundred persons. All of them 
were buried at the East Suburd of Taiku Hsien, 
where the Oberlin Shansi Memorial schools are 
now situated. After the Boxer Incident, people 
in Oberlin College, deeply mourning for the piti- 
able death of their alumni in Shansi, set up 
an organ called “Shansi Society”, charged with 
memorial plans for those martyrs. Considering 
the urgent need of Shansi as well as whole 
China, the Society finally decided to found a 
school at Taiku and named it in English 
*<Oberlin SHansi Memorial Schools” and Ming- 
Hsien (4% %) in Chinese. Oberlin College provid- 
ed for the total expenditures of the Shansi Insti- 
tution. It dispatched one of its undergraduates 
to Shansi to teach each year, of whom Dr. 
Moyer was one. *So his coming to China, 
from the very beginning, really represented the 
Christian love mingling with the Martyrs, blood, 
which is the best explanation of Dr. Moyer’s 
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- unceasing efforts in helping China. 
Thirty Years Ago 


It was thirty years ago. One September af- 
ternoon in 1921, all the faculty and students 
of Oberlin Shansi Memorial Schools were 
called together and told that they were to 
meet a new teacher named Raymond T. Moyer 
who was just come from the United States. 
They were led out of the campus and lined 
up along a road running northward. Toward 
nightfall the man was sighted alighting from 
an old fashioned carriage, which was the most 
common means of conveyance then in Shansi. 
Among hearty greetings and compliments he 
appeared before the crowd. Then he drew a 
full -breath of the racy air of the Shansi pla- 
teau, and with a smile on his youthful face, he 
began to look more closely at the county and 
the people among whom he was to spend the 
best years of his life. 

He was a smart young man, at the age of 
about twenty years old then, with a tall 
figure, brownish hair, and twinkling eyes. His 
friendly and pleasant demeanour was _ very 
attractive — as it is still now. It was not very 
long before he had become popular. You 
could see him talking to people with his two 
hands in his pockets; walking with big strides 
with a violin under his arm; and whacking a 
tennis racket with loud shout; and giving 
out loud laughters from time‘to time. 

His English full name is Raymond T. Mo- 
yer. As soon as he came to China, people 
translated his family name into Chinese as 
*‘Mu-I-Er ###7@" and gave him a surname 
“Te- Fu 4 #". These are really the most com- 
plicated characte.s in the Chinese’ vocabulary. 
It was more or less out of mischief to use 
such big words for a newly-come foreigner’s 
name. He practiced to write his Chinese name 
whenever there was spare time but seemed 
always to fail to write it well. One day when 
he asked, ‘‘Are all Chinese characters so hard to 
write as my name?’ the naughty students told 
him, ‘‘These are the easiest ones, there are 
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still more difficult ones.” He shrugged his 
shoulders and said: “Oh! My God!” 

Oberlin College took it very seriously to 
choose teachers for her Shansi Branch School. 
Only those undergraduates or graduates with 
sound character and good records were eligible. 
Dr. Mvyer possessed all these qualifications. 
He was a good athlete as well as a violin 
player. Many people have been amused with 
his excellent violin music. During the first 
period of his stay in Ming-Hsien, he taught 
both English and physical training. Many 
times he led the school teams to make “‘ex- 
peditions” to different places. 

As he was a man of such versatile talent, 
so he would give you the impression that he 
Was an artist or a writer. However, he chose 
agriculture as his major subject’ of study after- 
wards. From that time on he began to plan 
to found an agriculture college in Shansi. 
There he spent his whole youth, maintained a 
family and gave birth to three children. There 
he and his family got acquainted with the 
people of all classes and lines. They almost 
regarded Shansi as their second native place. 


Another Oberlin College 


Dr. Moyer stayed in China for two years 
from 1921 to 1923. He returned to United 
States in the summer of 1923. By the next 
year he had finished his undergraduate course 
in Oberlin and entered Cornell University as 
a post-graduate. There he received the doctor 
degree in agriculture. In 1927 he came to 
China again. During the long period from 
1927 to 1941, he devoted himself to the found- 
ing of the College of Agriculture of Oberlin 
Shansi Memorial Schools. It was he who 
designed every thing for the Institution; and 
it was he who steered the whole educational 
program. The guiding Principle of education 
adopted by the College was ‘To learn for 
use.” In order to achieve this goal, experi- 
mental work was especially emphasized. There 
were large-scale experimental stations for ~ 
soil studies, plant breeding, animal husban- 
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dry and horticulture established in the College. 
The cainpus of Oberlin, Shansi covered several 
hundred acres, of which the College of Agri- 
culture shared the largest part. Dr. Moyer’s 
ideal, as we comprehend, was to introduce the 
agricultural achievements of the United States 
into China so as to increase the rural produc- 
tion aid improved the farmers’ livelihood of 
our country. He purchased various kinds of 
sheep and poultry from abroad and bred them in 
Shansi to test their adaptability to the environ- 
ment there. In order to ascertain the possibility 
for developing sheep raising in the mountain- 
ous regions of Shansi, he and his colleagues 
made a great deal of travel among the big 
forestries in the Province in disregard of all 
risks and toils. 

It seemed that Dr., Moyer was especially in- 
terested in soil studies and plant-breeding. He 
made long series of experiments in transplant- 
ing foreign plants of various kinds in Shansi 
and especially in improving local varieties. He 
always liked to take upon himself the farming 
work of every stage: ploughing, sowing, and 
harvesting, etc. You could see him wearing a 
working suit and a small cap toiling under a 
scorching sun from time to time just like an old 
farmer. As a result of long time of study and 
personal experience he has become quite fa- 
miliar with the rural problems of China. These 
valuable experiences must be very helpful to 
his recent undertakings in JCRR as well as ECA. 

With consistent efforts of more than a do- 
zen years, he succeeded in erecting the sound 
foundations for the College. The faculty mem- 
bers and students increased year by year; the 
laboratories were provided with more and more 
apparatus and most research works turned 
out to be successes. Just at the moment of 
speedy development the Sino-Japanese War 
The school authorities decided to 
remove the Institution to Szechuan immediate- 


broke out. 


ly. But Dr. Moyer was requested to remain 
in Shansi to take care of the school property. 
For four years from 1937 to 1941 he was 
stranded on the isolated campus: Finally after 
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Pearl Harbour, he was captured in Hongkong — 
by the Japanese while enroute to join the 
College in Szechuan and imprisoned in the 
concentration camp there without enough food 
and clothing. The sufferings have done much 
harm to his health and it took him long 
months to recuperate. He was not set free 
until on one occasion whan civil prisoners were 
exchanged between America and Japan. 

**Since then I have become an official.’’ He 
said when he came to China after World War 
II. As soon as he had recovered, he joined 
the Agricultural Department of the United 
States for some time. When JCRR came into 
being he was appointed by President Truman 
as one of the American Commissioners of 
that Organization. This new appointment of- 
fered him a much better opportunity to render 
services to China —the same as he has been 
doing in the past years. 

A Friend in Need 

In English there is a proverb saying: ‘tA 
friend in need is a friend indeed.” During 
the recent few years we people of Free China 
have been experiencing great difficulties. But 
Dr. Moyer has been with us all along. In the 
summer of 1949 when our military strength 
on the mainland was colapsing, he took swift 
action to switch the JCRR and ECA programs 
to Taiwan, the last citadel of Free China. 
This indicated that he would not give up any 
chance of helping the nation, Last year, after 
National Government's withdrawl from Hai- 
nan and Tinghai Islands, when Taiwan was cast 
in the shadow of doubt and fear, he came from 
Washington with a beaming face and the heart- 
warming projects of ECA and JCRR in his 
pockets, He not only assisted us to solve 
many headache problems financially and eco- 
nomically, but also inspired us with his courage 


and perseverance. Such an inspiration was 
needed no less urgently than those material aids 
which he was to bring to us. Now he is leav- 
ing. But wherever his new position will be, 
we Chinese shall always look upon him as one 
of the best friends we have ever had. 





The Passing of Mr. Chen Kuo-tu 


Chen Shi-fu 


he death of Mr. Chen Kuo-fu, veteran Kuo- 
mintang leader and a man of strong convic- 
tions, is an irreparable loss to Free China but a 
cause of delight to Communists the world over. 
He was one of the few Nationalists who first re- 
alized, as early as a quarter of a century ago, 
the inadvisability of tolerating the spread of 
Communism and had advocated the curbing of 
Communist activities ever since. But his was 
a lone voice in the wilderness, and many a 
fellow-traveller under the guise of “liberalism” 
and ‘‘progressiveness’, in order to besmear him, 
cleverly nicknamed him a “die-hard”, “reaction- 
ary’’, ‘‘leader of the CC Clique’’, and ‘‘zouveau 
riche by corruption”. These names have stuck, 
and people who learn by hearsay or have an 
axe toa grind have'consistently referred to him 
as such. 
If one must label the late Mr. Chen Kuo-fu 
at all, he may be classified as a conservative 
in the sense that Edmund Burke and Tseng 


Kuo-fang were conservatives in their respective: 


days. He stood for authority, discipline, obe- 
dience to superiors, and orderly progress, He 
was the symbol of loyalty to nation, Govern- 
ment, and Party. In an age in which so many 
individuals change their political alignment 
and personal attachment as often as they change 
their clothes, Chen Kuo-fu remained steadfast 
to the very end and never wavered in either 
action or belief. He was a man of principles 
to whom expediency did not appeal. He could 
be obstinate once he had convinced himself 
that a certain course or policy was detrimental 
to public interest. Of course, his judgment 
might be mistaken, as sometimes it was, but 
that does not detract much from the honor 
and respect due to his memory. 
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His critics, among whom are to be numbered 
professed ‘liberals’, Communist sympathizers, 
and out-and-out Red propagandists, have pre- 
ferred to see only his defects and emphasize 
his occasional errors of judgment, with the re- 
sult that he is generally depicted as an ultra- 
reactionary of the worst type. If it be reaction- 
ary to love one’s country, cherish its cultural 
heritage, respect tradition, make slow changes 
in social customs, introduce innovations gradu- 
ally, and oppose liberty to license, then Chen 
Kuo-fu would well deserve the condemnation. 
But if these are the traits gf a sane and judi- 
cious mind, he would have nothing to be 
ashamed of. On the contrary, it would only serve 
to expose his detractors for what they are. 

In spite of the financial powers and political 
positions that he had held under the National 
Government, Chen Kuo-fu died a poor man. 
When his physical condition again became cri- 
tical in the summer of 1949, as it had been 
many times before, one of his friends advised: 
him to go abroad for medical treatment. His 
reply, now published for the first time, was at 
once pathetic and revealing. ‘‘How could a man 
like me,” he began by asking, ‘go to live in 
a foreign country? I am handicapped not only 
by ignorance of the language and inability to 
adapt myself to foreign ways of life, but even 
if I should put a price on everything I have 
brought to Taiwan and sell it to defray, abroad, 
the medical and living expenses of myself alone, 
I should not have enough to last one single year. 
Were I to engage an interpreter and, as Third 
Uncle would have me do, to take my family 
along, where could I find the necessary money? 
If I were to convert public property put under 
my trust into my personal possessions, as Com- 
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munist propagandists accuse me of doing, and 
become a nouveau riche by corruption. I might 
go abroad merely to save my scalp and fortunes?” 
‘I do not have a cent of deposit in a foreign 
country,” he continued to say at the end of the 
letter. “‘The money which I scraped together, 
before I set out for Taiwan, as my living ex- 
penses here, is just enough to last me one year. 


According to present calculations, it is suffi- 


or oe 


or 


cient for only a little over six months. It is 
impossible for me to go abroad with such mea- 
gre means.” These words, which were not in- 
tended for the public eye, tell their own story. 
Whatever Chen Kuo-fu. was, he was not a man 
who fattened himself by corrupt means. He 
stood incorruptible in a world in which moral 
integrity is not a conspicuous virtue on the 
part of either individuals or nations. 
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The Late Mr. Chen Kuo-fu 


“I Only Regret that | Have But 
One Life to Give for my Country.” 


Mr. Chen Kuo-fu, one of the leaders of the 
Kuomintang Party, died at Taipeh, Taiwan, on 
the 25th of August 1951, after having braved 
the tubercular attacks for close to forty years. In 
spite of his delicate health, Mr. Chen, during 
his life-time, never failed to live as a normal 
man — nevér failed, in fact, to get mixed with 
people and be ready to give to his country what 
was the best in him. Indeed he was confined to 
bed most of the time, but that was, as the 
general impression went, just something like 
an after-noon nap. No one did seriously think 
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Chen Kuo-tu— His Life and Work 


Y. Kwei 


be able to pull through as he did on previous 



















that he was seriously sick. In appearance he 


was not only a normal man; he was more than 





a normal man — firm, energetic, and full of 
pep. If you should drop in to see him, at a 
time when it was not forbidden by the doctors, 
he would receive you warmly and engage you 
in entertaining talk for, long hours so ani- 
matedly that you would wonder how a man so 
affected by tuberculosis could have managed to 
do it. But he managed it wonderfully, that’s 
the greatness of him. So, not until the last 
minute was it realized that he could not hold 
out any longer — not until the last minute 
would his friends bring themselves to think 
that he would ultimately succumb. And even 
at the last minute, it was hoped that he might 























occasions; No wonder the news of his death . 
should come to most of his friends as a thun- i 
derbolt, something unexpected, for it was the s 
belief and hope of all that he could have lived fl 
longer, and he should. ” 
“It Matters Not How Long We Live, a 
But How.” W 

Mr. Chen was born in 1892 in Wuhsing, a fr 
silk-producing district, adjacent to the famous Ww: 
Tai Lake, in the province of Chekiang. He of 
was given a rigid education in Chinese and f N« 
proved himself a brilliant scholar at his early in 





age. In his teens he attended military aca- 
demies, to equip himself well for the great 
work that was lying ahead of him. His was 
All young men were 






an epoch-making age. 
warmed up for revolution and he, too, did not 
fail to respond to the call of the time. Inspired 
by his. uncle, General Chen Chi-mei, the hero 
of the 1911 Revolution of China, and carried 
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away by the revolutionary principles advocated 
by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, he became downright a 
full-fledged revolutionist. He never shirked 
from doing what was right and so more than 
once he risked his life in the abortive plots and 
uprisings directed at the overthrowing of the 
Ching Dynasty. In his twenties he went to Ja- 
pan to study; he wanted to get fully prepared, 
so he thought, so that when the day came he 
might not miss the boat. The day did come 
and he was duly embarked on the enterprise. 
The last hurl hit the mark. The Revolution 
was in a sense, accomplished, though not clean 
through. 


Thoroughness Being His Motto. 


After the downfall of the Ching Dynasty, 
there came a time of restlessness throughout 
the country. Many warlords rose as the after- 
math of the Revolution, each biting off a piece 
of territory as his sphere of influence, to hold 
out against the Peking Government, which was 
pitiably reduced to nothing but a shadow. This 
state of affairs should not be tolerated, if China 
was to be prevented from drifting to utter 
ruin, especially at a time when the Japanese 
imperialism was looking out for a chance to 
strike. Mr. Chen and many of his comrades 
flocked to Canton where a provisional govern- 
ment was formed under the presidency of the 
late Dr. Sun Yat-sen with a view to unifying 
the country by peaceful means if possible. 
When all attempts at pacification turned out 
fruitless, the only course to take, it was found, 
was to wipe out all those who stood in the way 
of peace and unification. Accordingly, the 
Northern Campaign was initiated and launched 
in Canton with Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
as the Commander-in-Chief and Mr. Chen, as 
the man in charge of the Party organization. 
The Expedition, as it was otherwise called, was 
successfully consummated and in 1928, with 
the liquidation of the naughty war-lords, China 
was once more unified. 

Then the Communist elements who had in- 
filtrated the Kuomintang Party began to grow 
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arrogant. Mr. Chen, seeing that they, with a 
background such as theirs, would eventually 
threaten the national existence — as they have 
been doing now, was far-sighted enough to sug- 
gest to the Party, as a man responsible for its 
organization, that steps be taken to root them 
out before it was too late. His proposal was 
unanimously accepted by the Party leaders and 
he was ordered to see to it that it was done 
thoroughly. In so doing, however, he made 
quite a number of enemies, and criticisms and 
blames were centered upon him, justifiably or 
unjustifiably. The regrettable thing was that 
even some of his friends turned against him, 
forgetful, for a moment, of the cause that they 
were fighting together for. But Mr. Chen was 
a man of iron will and did not care a farthing, 
All he knew was to be faithful to his Party 
and execute its will — nothing else. Thorough- 
ness was his motto. 

Since then a lot of water. has flowed under 
the bridges. One after another, our great leaders 
have faded. Now, to the sorrow of all, the 
turn has fallen upon Mr. Chen, the most val- 
iant combatant of communism. When we come 
to think of it serenely one of these days, we 
will feel indebted to him for one thing at least: 
if such was not done then and there, the odds 
are, the Communists would have long grasped 
the control of China and ravaged the country 
to the bone; or, in other words, they would 


“have been so firmly established in China that 


it would be absolutely impossible to eliminate 
them now. With the joining up of the four 
hundred and fifty millions with the Bolsheviks, 
say, ten years earlier, sure as hell, the face of 
the world would have been horribly changed. 


His Political Career. 


Emerging as a Party Organizer, Mr. Chen 
began a successful political career extending 
over twenty-five years. After the establish- 
ment of the National Government in Nanking 
he was made Vice-President of thé Control 
Yuan and concurrently Councillor of the Nation- 
al Government. From that time on he occupied 
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As a 


many top-ranking posts in succession. 
public servant, he was ever intent upon doing 
things to improve the people’s livelihood and 
to uplift the standing of the nation. On the 
level, nothing he undertook was unsubstantial, 
for nothing he thought about or planned for 
substantiated by action. Personal 
interest never entered into his In his 
Sick-Bed Sketches, he said: 

‘The ideals of a political leader should 
not be so exalted as to be vague. An 
ideal that is saturated with nothing but 

Such being 
to 


was not 


mind. 


morality is necessarily vague. 
the case, it would be very difficult 
find out how far he has succeeded 
having his ideals realized. Therefore an 
ideal as such should be given expression 
in constructive work purporting to amelio- 
rate the people’s livelihood.” 


in 


Guardian of the Hwai River- 


It was with such constitution of mind that 
Mr. Chen fell to work—and he tried none but 
the most difficult piece of work. As Vice- 
Chairman of the Hwai River Conservancy Com- 
mission, an organ under the direct supervision 
of Generalissimo Chiang, he worked out a 
long-range plan to divert the water course of 
the Hwai River and to harness it to serve the 
useful purposes of. navigation, irrigation and 
water power development. Since the Yellow 
River — the most baffling river in China — 
changed its course, its waters have conveniently 
found a passage into the Hwai River basin. 
The latter, being thus over-burdened, was 
stretched to a breaking point and not infre- 
quently gave way between the Sho Ho and the 
Hungtze Lake, inundating an area covering 
several thousand sq. km. Under the constant 
threat of flood, the inhabitants along the valley 
led a miserably uncertain life. This is just the 
point where Mr. Chen wanted to strike, and 
he did. Large-scale operations were started ac- 
cording to the plan: numerous dikes were set 
up; river beds, excavated; and stone protection 
works and locks, constructed—along a frontage 
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stretching about 1,000 km. from Honan down 
to Anhwei and Kiangsu—to help the water 
emptying into the sea. The project was only 
suspended during the Sino-Japanese War, but 
was resumed immediately after the V-J 
Day with the financial assistance of the 
UNRRA. But for the destructive force, in the 
form of the Communists, coming down from 
the North to cut it short, the program would 
have been 100% completed, to benefit millions 
of people in the Hwai River valley. In 1935, 
it is to be recalled, when Mr. Chen was 
Governor of Kiangsu, an S O S was flashed to 
him to the effect that the Yellow River had 
swept away its southern bank at Tungchuan 
in Shantung. Without losing one minute, Gov- 
ernor Chen commandeered a labor force of 
120,000 persons to rush up a dike and neces- 
sary repairs along the Weishan Lake about one 
hundred km. in length within twelve days. 
When the water came tumbling down, it was 
immediately toned down without being given a 
chance to play havoc. The Hsuchow section 
was immunized from the flood. A million lives 
were saved together with their farmland. 


As Governor of Kiangsu. 


From October in 1933 to the end of 1937 Mr. 
Chen was Governor of Kiangsu. During that 
period, he introduced a series of renovation 
programs, covering rural reconstruction, adjust- 
ment of food production and distribution, pro- 
tective food price control, co-operative move- 
ment, educational reforms, economic readjust- 
ment, etc. None of these was a mere plan on 
paper; he put everything into effect according 
to the schedule. He sribbled in his Sick-Bed 
Sketches: 

‘‘Exalted ideals have to be translated into 
actions. Only with such ideals as the guid- 
ing principles can a political leader expand 
the sphere of his work and achieve. bigger 


things. Though it sometimes happens that 


an ideal does not quite agree with the fact 
and is thus incapable of being easily under- 
stood, yet, if given time to ripen, eventually 
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it will be fully understood and appreciated.” 
Mr. Chen never cared much for an ideal 
which is not practical or which is inconceivable 




















































y 
t to the common people. He did not profess 
J that he was a philosopher, but essentially it 
e requires a real philosopher to know that he 
e would not force abstract ideas upon people, in- 
a cluding his own philosophy. In point of fact, 
d he was accessible to all. If ther: is one thing 
s that is inaccessible in him, it is this: he knew 
. the trick of making everything accessible to 
1s everybody. Indeed, in such a frame of mind, 
10 he would have worked miracles as Governor of 
id Kiangsu, if not stemmed by the Japanese in- 
in vasion in 1937. 
3 A Faithful Follower of the Generalissimo. 
:S- It goes without saying that Mr. Chen was 
ne one of the most faithful followers of General- 
JS. issimo Chiang and, a bosom friend of his, too. 
as As a best trusted member of his staff, Mr. 
8 Chen was placed in a key position, Chief of 
on the Personnel Division, on the Commission of 
yes Military Affairs, in Chungking, when the 
Sino-Japanese War was at its hottest. During 
that time he was never in good health and 
more than once, it was reported, he almost 
Mr. collapsed under the pressure of heavy work. 
hat However, he executed his duties exactly as he 
ion was expected to. In a position like that, one is 
ust- bound to displease others, for no one can be 
)ro- expected to please everybody. Though well 
ve- aware that many hated him, he unswervingly 
ust- stuck to one principle: to obey the orders of 
on the Supreme Commander and to carry out 
ding what the law dictated. His conception of the 
Bed law is: , 

‘It is for the wise to make the law and 
into the less wise to observe it. If the maker does 
puid- not respect the law he has made or even 
pand goes so far as to violate it himself, people 
gger would be in a dilemma and finally shake off 
that the yoke altogether. The wise would thus 
fact make a fool of himself.” 
nder- 
ually As A Banker and Economist. 
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After the conclusion of the Sino-Japanese 
War in 1945, Mr. Chen devoted his time and 
energy to banking and industrial enterprises — 
all in the name and interest of the Party and 
the Government. In his capacity as Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the Farmers’ 
Bank of China, he expressed his opinions as 
to the proper conducting of banking business: 

**],. A bank as such should have as its 
aim to serve the community, but not merely 
to make a profit. 

“2, The banking system of a rural country 
should be planned for the primary purpose 
of encouraging the agricultural production 
and adjusting rural economics. 

«3, Local autonomy should be backed up 
by economic stability which the bank activi- 
ties should help to bring about. So if the 
local banks are not allowed to exist side by 
side with the central banking system, the 
district banks at least should remain to serve 
as the basic units.” 

He tried to build up from the bottom. This 
is, of course, only the plain truth, but no one 
at that time would care to see that far. No one, 
I declare, would prefer to look at the large 
picture. If we had worked in the direction as 
pointed out by Mr. Chen, keeping the farmers’ 
interest always in mind, as we are doing now 
in Taiwan, it might be hoped that the Com- 
munists would not have been given an oppor- 
tunity to gnaw at the heart of our rural socie- 
ty. It was the conviction of Mr. Chen that the 
failure of the Government on the mainland 
was due more\to economic reasons than mili- 
tary. 


The Big Family? 


Because he occupied so many positions of 
authority and played such great influence over 
so many fields, his enemies began to call Ais 
as one of the ‘four big families” in China. 
And the common people, it is to be regretted, 
blindly echoed and blindly helped to land on 
him a kick. A big family, as it is understood, 
is a abulously rich family and, under that pre- 
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mise, he is supposed to be exceedingly rich. He 
did not feel the need of explaining things, for 
fact, he thought, speaks louder than words. It 
is now all clarified. On his death, it is said, 
there was only several thousand dollars, Tai- 
wan currency, in the bank to his name. He 
died literally a poor man. Who ever has seen 
a ‘*tbig family” which is financially so weak? 
Ever since the collapse of the Ching Dynasty, 
governmental appointments have been looked 
upon as business propositions. ‘‘It’s for money 
that I go a thousand /: (about one third of a 
mile) to be an official,” as the common saying 
goes. The situation has never been much im- 
proved. Rarely did any one who had held very 
high governmental posts die in recent years, 
without leaving behind him a million for his 
heirs to squander. In his position, Mr. Chen 
could have become a millionaire, but he did 


not. 


“A Cracked Bowl.” 


As early as in his twenties Mr. Chen fell a 
victim to t.b. of which he was never entirely 
cured. His was long ago stamped as a dead 
case. It was only a miracle, according to some 
doctors, that he should be still alive after 
thirty-five, when his t.b. had got to the third 
and the last stage. Indeed he had fits over 
and over again, but every time he got the 
upper hand; for he invariably pulled out of it 
without a scratch. The explanation, if I am 
permitted to venture one, is that either the 
doctors have misjudged his case or there are 
three stages to go in 
The plain fact is 


actually more than 
a case of consumption. 
that he managed to live to sixty, and even 
then, it was believed that he might still hold 
on, if he could finaucially afford to move, as 
some of his friends suggested, to Pei-tou (a 
hot-springs resort), where the climate might 
prove to be more congenial to his health. This 
cannot be a miracle. A friend of mine, a doc- 
tor too, has told me that there are no such 
things as stages; if t,b. is active and progress- 
ing violently, it may immediately reach the 
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third stage; but if it is duly arrested, it is as 
good as non-existent. In short, there was pool- 
ed up a sea of medical opinions, some quite 
unsolicited, about his case. But, to Mr. Chen, 
they meant little, if not nothing at all. He 
had his own philosophy to direct things. In 
his famous book From Medicine to Politics, 
he wrote, “‘A cracked bowl serves the longest.” 
A porcelain bowl, as it is, is certainly so fra- 
gile that one has to handle it with extreme 
care. If, by a slip of the hand, it should be 
let fall to the ground, it will, more often than 
not, no longer be good as a bowl. But if by 
chance a bowl is just a little cracked, the 
mother would tell her child, *‘Now, dear, you 
got to be careful, it’s cracked.” Chances are, 
the cracked bowl might still hold together as 
a bowl and be in service on the table after 
all the good ones have gone, prematurely, to 
the rubbish. This is, perhaps, the philosophy 
that Mr. Chen adopted in-keeping himself fit 
for the crowding political duties he’ was called 
upon to perform for the past twenty-five years. 

Once, in Chungking, my wife unfortunately 
got infected with t.b. and we went to Mr. 
Chen for advice. He said to us after having 
heard our case: “Tuberculosis is not always 
mortal. It all depends upon how you treat it. 
A t.b.-dominated person may even live longer 
than any others if he knows the trick. Worry 
and anxiety kills more people than t.b. It’s a 
cracked bowl, of course, but the cracked bowl 
may serve the longest, take my word upon it. 
If a cat, for instance, should bounce to the 
dinner table to steal the fried fish particularly 
prepared for you, in entire ignorance of your 
presence as an invalid, and you know just 
how to remain where you are and smile at the 
feat the cat is performing, you have learned 
the trick.” My wife, however, did not learn 


the trick. 
The Thinker. 


Mr. Chen was in poor health for the best 
part of his life and he was frequently laid up. 
It is perhaps because he spent most of his 
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time in bed that he was in a better mood to 
think. Actually, he thought a lot about every- 
thing without, however, getting out of touch 
with the revolving world. As I have mention- 
ed, all his plans, whether political or enonomic, 
or anything, have philosophical backgrounds 
and he was sage enough to make dreams real- 
istic. In the spring of this year, I met Mr. 
Chen in Taipeh and told him, in the course 
of small talk, that I had been fifty and would 
very soon be too old to be useful. “No,” he 
snapped, ‘‘No one is intellectually mature 
until he is fifty. As for me, it was not until 
I was at the outside of fifty that I could be 
sure of anything that I came to think of or 
do.” I deeply appreciated the encouragement 
he thus gave me. 

Among the many books that Mr. Chen has 
written, the best known are From Medicine to 


Politics, 4 New Book of Rites, Educational 


Reforms, Memoirs of My Governorship-Days 
in Kiangsu, Co-operative Movement in China, 
Bitter Things About Medicine, Odds and 
Ends, Short Stories, Beginning cf Co-opera- 
tion, a Play, etc. His Last Sketches in Sick- 
Bed, especially, reflect his political thinkings 
as a matured statesman and will prove helpful 
to those who are holding the rein of the gov- 
ernment. : 

Mr. Chen has been variously styled as pa- 
triot, revolutionist, party-organizer, statesman, 
educationist, banker, economist, etc., but he is 
seldom called a philosopher. If you dig deeper 
into his writings and sort out his thoughts, 
to get better acquainted with him, you will 
more and more be convinced that Mr. Chen is 
not only a prominent statesman, but also one 
of the most remarkable philosophers that China 
has ever produced. 


Conscience VS. Communism 
S. M, Chung (BR) 


The tregedy of a famous Communist writer who paid his life for his daring to 


speak: the truth. 


he illusion once entertained by quite a 
a of Westerners that Mao Tse-tung 
Chinese 
Communists would ‘still retain their national 
consciousness is now gone to the winds. ‘*The 


would be another Tito or that the 


Communist leaders have foresworn their Chi- 
nese heritage and have publicly announced 
their subservience to a foreign power, Russia,” 
says U. S. Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
in his letter of transmittal accompanying the 
White Paper upon its publication. The truth 
of this statement has been borne out not only 
by the recent commitments and declarations of 
the Chinese Communists but also by a chain 
of events that had happened long before their 
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coming into power on the China mainland. 
Among the events evincive. of that truth, 
the one I should like to relate here below may 
be of interest in that it reflects in a compre- 
hensive way the Communist determination to 
wipe out all traces of national conciousness 
" within their party.: The story came to my 
knowledge in reading an article entitled ‘The 
Shiao Chun Question” which appears in the 
first issue of the *“‘Democratic Review’’ publi- 
shed in Hongkong and from which I am go- 
ing to make excerpts. 
As early as November 1948, news leaked 
out of the tragic death of Shiao Chun, a Chi- 
nese Communist writer with established fame. 
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He was ignominiously put to death on charges 
of disrespect to Soviet Russia and daring to 
voice his disapproval of ‘civil war” in China 
and of “land reform” in Communist held areas. 
But no detailed information about the actual 
happenings was then available to the public, 
as was the case with most of the events of a 
similar nature that had happened behind the 
Bamboo Curtain. 

It was not until about the middle of May, 
1949, that the case was allowed to appear be- 
fore the public in the form of a number of 
commenting articles released through the pro- 
Communist Hwa Shang Jih Pao in Hongkong. 
The Communist decision to let loose publicity 
on it might have been dictated as much by 
their eagerness to give a forewarning in antici- 
pation of future apostates, as by their sense 
of security and well-assumed feeling of non- 
chalance when intoxicated by their military 
triumph they deemed it no longer necessary 
to hide certain facts behind the curtain which 
they hithe-to had had to do in apprenhension 
of their contagious effects upon susceptible 
Still, it must be pointed out that the 
on the case 


minds. 
paper contains only comments 
with glimpses of the actual happenings catch- 
able between the lines. 

According to Communist information, Shiao 
Chun was born in Manchuria and came to the 
innerland some time after the outbreak of the 
Mukden [Incident of September [8, 1931. The 
sheer necessity of making a living forced him 
to become one thing and another, from a gen- 
darme soldier to a low rank army officer. It 
was in that period when he had broadened 
his vision to the dark side of life that he 
developed a bitter hatred towards the ruling 
class, in vindication of which he decided to 
enter upon the literary career, regarded as the 
best possible way of self-expression by many 
an educated Chinese youth. 


He Began to Write for 
the Communists. 


He had the assiduity and perseverance of a 
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talented young man and soon proved his 
efforts to be worth while. Not only did he 
share then the boisterous anti- Japanese senti- 
ment along with the majority of Chinese 
intellectuals, but he had also the opportunity 
of worming his way into the Communist ranks, 
in praise of whom he wrote later a lengthy 
story of no little artistic value entitled ‘Vil- 
lage Life in Autumn”, depicting the guerrila 
warfare in Manchuria under Communist lea- 
dership. No sooner was the work published, 
than the author was showered upon with 
praises, the most noteworthy of which was that 
of Lu Hsun, whose was then being taken in 
leftist circles as unrefutable authority. The 
impact of this upon the young writer's reputa- 
tion was tremendous, and he was since bles- 
simgly heralded as a competent writer with 
established fame. 

After the beginning of the war of resistance, 
Shiao proceeded to Yen-an, the then Red 
capital, by order of the Chinese Communist 
Party, of which he was already a member. 
There he was inducted into the working staff 
of the Literary Workers Association. At the 
time when the liquidation movement came to 
eliminate another reputed writer Wong Shih- 
wei on account of his complaining against the 
rigor of party discipline, who was later mer- 
cilessly imprisoned, Shiao was then still an 
active adherent working with unabated fervor. 

V-J day came, and he was one of the few 
favored party workers who were entitled to 
proceed to Harbin under Russian protection 
on the take-over mission. ‘ Moreover, he was 
made head of a daily paper entitled ‘‘Culture” 
as both publisher and editor-in-chief. 

It is obvious that Shiao Chun, 
over ten years old party membership and con- 
tinuous service, and hardened by Communist 
training and testing, should be called a quali- 
fied intellectual worker, and as such he was 
among those influencing instead of being in- 
fluenced. If such a faithful adherent as Shiao 
should have made himself a ‘‘serious question” 
Communists put it, it would be a 


with his 


as the 
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matter deserving deep reflection and reasoning. 


Then He Accused the Communist Rule. 


In the light of the verdict passed over Shiao, 
as implied in the Communist - released ‘Deci- 
sion on the Shiao Chun Question”, three counts 
are there to justify the sentence dealt him. 

First, that he regarded Communist rule as 
something in no way different to the reac- 
tionary rule of the “‘bureaucratic capitalists,” and 
that he took the “stop civil war’ slogan too 
seriously with disregard to the party construed 
implications, even deploring the situation with 
affected feeling. 

Second, that in his literary works he pictured 
in naked truth the conditions in Manchuria 
subsequent to the land reform, going so far as 
to say, **Not only had their land been divided, 
their money exacted, their grain stock preyed 
upon, but even their lives were in constant 
danger of being mercilessly disposed of. For 
all this the only illustrative word is banditry, 
and banditry unprecedented in history.” 

Third, that he dared to try to prevail upon 
the people to make square with the Russians 
for their maltreatment to his Chinese com- 
patriots. 

Though these acts, if ever performed, may 
seem to be dictated by a pricking conscience 
and therefore may seem only human when 
one can not bear to see evil things in their 
true light, they constituted: evidences of a ma- 
jor crime unpardonable in a place where 
thinking should be uniformly molded. 

As a result, he was dislodged from his posi- 
tion, his paper /was sealed to doom, and his 
ration of bread cut off. He was further com- 
pelled to forfeit his career by confessing his 
crime in terms of rebellious thinking. 


The End of a Truth-seeking Mind. 


As we may easily see, two factors account 
for ‘all there is to explain in the so-called 
*‘Shiao Chun Question”. £ 

In the first place, the far reaching effects of 
the controversy between what the Communist 
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doctrine and teachings wish to impart and 
what they are actually doing, are working too 
strongly on the truth seeking minds not to 
doubt the sincerity of Communist pledges and 
not to comp] them finally to the conviction 
that even that little freedom of thinking sup- 
posed to be permissible within the narrow 
limits of party discipline is yet out of the ques- 
tion. For one thing, the Chinese Communists 
have ciamoured for democracy in government, 
but in practice their policy has been absolutely 
totalitarian. There is no one with a truth seek- 
ing disposition but would be shocked by the 
perplexing contradiction thus revealed in the 
matter of theory and practice. 

And Shiao Chun was one of those truth 
seeking minds. He wanted to find a solution 
to the puzzle, without knowing what harms 
such a display of intellectual curiosity and 
conscience would bring upon himself. As a 
matter of fact, Shiao Chun, who had commit- 
ted himself only to literary work before his 
return to Manchuria and who could then have 
worked with justified enthusiasm toward anti- 
Japanese ends, without much care about the 
actual doings of his ‘‘comrades” in his native 
country, was greatly shocked on seeing the 
real state of things once he was back there. 
He could not have believed that these things 
so unbearable to the sight had been perpetrated 
by members of his own party. He was mysti- 
fied. A sense of the tragic came over him. 
His pricking conscience told him to speak 
out the truth, and in the strain too great for 
him to endure, he finally did it. And he did 
it only to bring upon himself the ruin of his 
career and even of his life. 


The Inevitable Anti-Russian Sentiments. 


In the second place, the leavening influences 
of national consciousness are reasserting them- 
selves forcefully upon the minds of Chinese 
intellectuals who have turned Communist or 
who claim to be pro-Communist. Since the 
Chinese Communists have pledged their sub- 
servience to Russian interests as those of their 
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own, the foremost duty of a Chinese Commu- 
ist is to follow strictly the Russian example in 
whatever he may be called upon to do. Any- 
thing put in the way of fulfilling this duty 
is construed as rebellious. It would be no 
wonder, then, that Shiao Chun, who had 
witnessed the wholesale removal by Russians of 
the machinery and equipment from factories 
in Manchuria, would have been «stung to the 
quick and could not have refrained from voic- 
ing his discontent with the Russian behavior. 

In the light of these two factors, the question 
came up to the point of human nature as 
contrasted with “party discipline’. And the 
question is not one of special case, but rather 
one of general significance not only among the 
Chinese Communists 
among Chinese intellectuals in general under 


themselves, but also 


Communist rule. 

According to Communist information, Shiao 
Chun’s criticism against Communist rule was 
couched in equivocal and elusive terms, a fact 
which shows that he was not unaware of the 
possible penalty he had exposed himself to. 
But under Communist rule even murmurs and 
whispers are not to be tolerated and easily 
passed over, as Shiao Chun might have expect- 
ed in his case. 

In a series of written attakes let loose upon 
him, the following paragraph extracted from 
one of them is elucidative. 

*“‘Although Shiao Chun devoted considerable 
space of his paper to explication of revolution- 
ary doctrines including Marxism and Lenism, 


it is not altogether difficult for any reader to 
discern the reactionary trend in the verbosity 
of revolutionary phrases. His minced words 
are only too affected not to expose his real 


purport.” 

It is but human for any one so wrongly 
assaulted to step out for self-defense. So he 
did, alleging that all that he had said was 
meant for the good of the ‘party’, that the 
“party” should not be deprived of the last 
vestige of democratic principles, and that his 
slight criticism was not in contradiction with 
the free discussion policy so often enunciated 
by the party. But his ruling masters soon 
hushed him up, saying that no freedom of 
speech would be permitted if it should smell 
of something detrimental to the “people's 
interests”. 

That willfully distorted concept of people’s 
interests is such that they are in fact limited 
only to those of the Communist ruling class. 
So, in further support of their decision on Shiao 
Chun, they stated, among other things, in the 
written verdict, that Shiao’s father was a run- 
down merchant who had broke because of too 
many monetary notes put into circulation, and 
that Shiao’s grandmother had made money by 
fraudulent means, as if inferring from these 
two facts that Shiao was a predoomed man of 
a rebellious nature. 

Thus, the showdown blow was not long in 
coming, and Shiao disappeared mysteriously 
for good. 
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We Entertained the Troops 


Gertrude Saw 


(#%LFX) 


Miss Gertrude Saw, famous basket-ball player, is born in Sumatra. She came 
back to Free China last year when the backet-ball team led by her created such 
a sensation in Taipeh. Then she has been admitted to Taiwan University as 


a student of English Literature. 


+ 


ef isters and brothers, it is summer vacation 

~~ Make a good use of your time and 
do more service to your country. Go to, the 
Army and live with the soldiers. Life in the 


army is exciting and educative. You'll learn a’ 


lot of things from the fighters. Besides, they 
need your. help and your companionship. How 
glad they will be to talk to you young people 
from schools and colleges! And you can do so 
many things to divert them from their monoto- 
nous life, to instruct them on the subjects you 
know, to help them in any way you can. This 
summer vacation is for service in the army!” 

In response to the appeal made by the Free 
China Youth Association, we, forty-four stu- 
dents of Taiwan University, joined the Students’ 
Camp Service Group. Together with many stu- 
dents from other schools, we were sent to Peng 
Hu— known better to the foreigners as the 
Pascadores—a string of beautiful islands situat- 
ed in the Strait of Formosa, the very first line 
of defense. 


The Journey 


There was a great ceremony in front of the 
Taipeh railway station at six o’clock on the 
morning of August 2nd. Hundreds of students 
from various schools were gathered there, wait- 
ing to start. Their eager faces showed that they 
were ready for any kind of adventure, any kind 
of hardships. They were all simply dressed, 
carrying very few things. For they were going 
to live a simple, hard life with the soldiers. 
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Some government officials gave us‘ instructions 
about the duties we were going to take up. 
They even presented us with banners in token 
of the Government’s recognition of our ‘‘patrio- 
tism and ardent youthful spirit.” Then amidst 
the band music, we took up our baggage and 


“marched into the train. We were starting for 


the southern port—Kao Hsiung. 

The train was full of joking, laughing, and 
singing. Some of us were playing bridge; some, 
talking; and some, simply eating. 

Now let me see what John, Jenny, and Alice 
were doing? “Ha! how about me?” I cried out 
when I saw they were hidden in a corner, si- 
lently devouring a huge water melon, their. 
mouths all dripping with the alluring pink juice. 
“Hush!” John made a sign. It seemed that he 
would give me a big slice if only I wouldn’t 
let others know. 

We arrived at midnight: We had intended 
to go on board the next day, but we had to 
wait until the 4th. We went on board that 
evening, and found that the steamer too small 
for us. All of us were worrying about sea-sick- 
ness. Then I was the first one to swallow two 
sea-sickness tablets. But the very tablets made 
me sick. I found myself feverish and almost 
in a fainting fit when I climbed up the ladder 
on to the steamer. 

We were so excited that we almost forgot 
that we were on the sea. Nobody got any trou- 
ble or fell sick except me. All through the 
voyage, nothing could be heard but singing, 
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laughing, cheering, joking, and the gentle lap- 


ping of the sea-waves. 


Arrival 


. 


Then Peng Hu came into our view. The sea 
was dazzlingly blue, and such tiny islands seen 
from a distance reminded me of those South 
Seas pictures photographed in technicolor, Peng 
Hu in August was beautiful. The islands were 
green. Small boats with brown sails glided in 


and out of the port. 


Our Island 


There was a great cheer when we arrived. 
Our fighting men looked young, strong and 
brave. They stood on the pier and cheered, 
while our steamer slowly moved towards them. 
At that rime, I felt my heart beat Very fast. 
We were all standing on the highest deck of 
the steamer, waving our hands and our banners, 
and throwing our hats.into the air. I was so 
excited that I almost could not keep my feet. 
Tears came to my eyes. “This is the new life 
of Free China’, I murmured to myself. 

We took a good rest the first day and in- 
tended to begin our work from the next. We 
had dividedou rselves into three sub-groups: 
that of Information Service, of Recreation 
Service, and of Health Service. 


Life with the Soldiers 


We stayed in the camp and ate together 
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with our fighting men. We learned many 
things from them and they too learned a lot 
of things from us. Every day we were carried 
by trucks to visit every part of the Island. 
‘Welcome, welcome, welcome to you young 
students!” These were always the first words 
we could hear when we came to a new camp. 
We tried to make them happy, encourage them 
and explain things to them. Anything they 
asked would surely have our answer. The 
soldiers were particularly interested in the in- 
ternational situation. ‘They asked many ques- 
tions about the Japanese Peace Treaty, the 
ceaseifire talks in Korea and the possibility 
of a third world war. None of us were expert 
analysts of current affairs, but we told them 


all that we knew. Sometimes we made sug- 


“gestions and let them express their own opin- 
ions. We found most of them had a very 
keen intellect. Our soldiers are no more the 
‘fold rough”, as they used +o be called. 

We entertained them with singing and dan- 


cing. We played games together. Most of them 


The Troupers 


liked to play basket ball and volley ball. They 
made their own playground; the baskets and 
the nets were all made by themselves. I was 
the only girl in the basket ball team, so we 


may sav it was a mixed team. I was also the 
I found it very interesting to play 
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captain. 





with them, though their standard was not very 
high. But they showed perfect sportsmanship. 
Neither side would mind who won the game. 
The games were played always in a very 
friendly spirit, and most of the matches ended 
in a draw. 


A **Mixed” Match 


One afternoon, under the very hot sunshine, 
we walked along the sea-shors to visit one of 
the camps. ‘There, we saw our fighting men, 
all with strong chest and sun-kurnt skin, were 
We rushed to 
them at once and stopped them. We asked 


them to tal a rest, and let us continue with 


moving the sand and stones. 


Carrying the Sand 
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their work. They were deeply moved by our 
request. We did some work. And then we, 
the soldiers and the students, sat together on 
the ground and had a lively chat. We learned 
that most of them came from Shangtung. 
They were longing for their home very much. 
They swore that they would kill all the Com- 
munists as soon as they received the orders to 
fight back to the mainland. We could see 
on their arms and bodies the tattooed char- 
acters: **Kill all the Red bandits!” I could not 
help my admiration at their heroic spirit. 

Then we were asked to give them some 
entertainment. We sang in chorus. I sang a 
Malay song, and did a Malay dance too. I was 
very glad because our soldiers seemed to be 
really interested in our poor amateurish per- 
formance. 

They asked us to stay with them as long 
as we could. But we were very sorry because 
we. had other duties. From their expression, 
I could see they would really miss us very 
much. ‘*Thanks for your kindness! Oh, please 
come again.” These were the only words they 


could utter when we said goodbye to them. 
The Medical Service 


The next morning we went to visit another 
camp which was twenty kilometres outside the 
town. It was a very small and dirty village. 
There was no doctor, no medicine, and not 
sufficient fresh water. Not only the villagers 
and the children, but also some of our fighting 
men, looked pale and weak. They had very bad 
intEgument—this is a word that I learned from 
Lee and Wang, two medical students of the 
senior class, who also belonged to our Group. 
Now they must use their medical skill and 
knowledge to help them. They began to give 
them inspection. We had also ten girls from 
the nursing class, and they gave assistance to 
the two ‘‘doctors” and took care of the chil- 
dren. Most of the ‘‘nurses” were Taiwanese, 
so they could explain everything to the villagers 
about their diseases and how to take good care 
of them. Tang was also from the Medical De- 
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oo 3 


Tending the Sick 


partment. She went to the fighting men and 
lectured to them about their troubles and also 
about a healthful way of living. 

Having finished our work there, we went to 
another part of the Island where we had din. 
ner with the soldiers. We sat together on the 
ground, eating and talking gaily. 

Suddenly Annie came to me and whispered 
at my ears that the man-tou (a kind of bread) 
tasted specially good tonight. I at once made 
a sign to Jenny. She, too, passed this secret 
to Alice. 


every girl had hidden a big round man -iou in 


At the end of the dinner almost 


her pocket. 

**How dare you steal the food?” John came 
to me and tried to make his voice as loud as 
he could. All the fighting men began to laugh 
at me. I stared at John and I felt my face hot. 

*“Give each of the girls and boys another 
man -tou. They seem to like it so much,” said 
the sergeant to his soldiers. We all thanked 
him. John said nothing now, but he did not 
seem to be willing to part with his share. So 
wonderfully fresh and soft was the man-tou 
indeed! 


Learning to Shoot 


*sDon’t you want to try a few shots?” asked 
the sergeant. Sure! why not? Would you like 
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to be my teacher?” I cried out with joy. I 
was led to an open field, where machine-guns 
and rifles and other strange -looking weapons 
were placed. They were so interesting and 
new to me, that once I had taken up one of 
them, I did not like to put it down. Rattle, 
rattle, the bullets burst forth. ‘Some day I 


Rattle, rattle...... 


will shoot across the channel and kill as many 
Communists ag I can’, I said. **You look as 
much a boy as a girl’, said the sergeant, but 
I knew he was very happy at heart when he 
said that. e 

That night we gave another performance, 
They really enjoyed it very much. Each per- 
former was shouted at many times with the 
demand of ‘‘encore”. We should have complied 
with all their requests but for the limit of 
time that night. 

Every day and every night we worked hard, 
bringing joy to the hearts of the soldiers as 
well as to our own. The Sub-group of Infor- 
mation Service was as busy as the rest of us. 
They published hand - written newspapers, 
which were posted on the walls and which 
would always gather a large crowd of readers. 
They distributed books and gave lectures. 
They did the most of the explanation work, 
when the soldiers had any questions to ask. 
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The Departure 


We stayed there for about three weeks. 
Life was going on happily. We young students 
and the fighting men have cultivated a very 
good. friendship. We have made the oath that 
we must work together wherever and whenever 
we can until our homeland is recovered and 
our cause has won. 

That morning, when we were to leave the 
island, together with the students of three 
other schools, thousands of soldiers came to 
the harbour to bid us goodbye. The military 
band was beating up the same tunes, but today 
they sounded so sad, because we were going 
to leave those brave, innocent, and lovable 
soldiers. Banners, red and green, were waving. 
The slogans we shouted seemed to shake the 
sea beneath us. The songs that the students 


and soldiers used to sing in chorus were sung 
again and again. We did not stop our song 
even when the steamer was moving away. 
Hands were shaken often more than ten times 
between those aboard and those ashore. The 
steamer was whistling and the hands were 
waving, and the military band and the shouts 
seemed to be still in my ears when we were 
already a long distance away. 

When [I stood upon the deck and watched 
the Island vanish from my view, I thought 
what a lively experience I had had for these three 
weeks. Everywhere I had met with sincerity, 
gallantry, enthusiasm, and a mute but deep- 
rooted patriotism. I had experienced true com- 
radeship, the display of genuine sentiments. 
Even today I am still dreaming of the intense 
but highly inspiring life that I had on the 
beautiful Pescadores. 


A Change of Mind of the Chinese People - 
on: the Mainland 


Tang Tsung (fB #t) 


he Chinese Communists have ruled the 
mainland for two years. It can clearly 
be seen that the Communist regime has now 
greatly deteriorated as compared with the 
very beginning of its establishment. For 
during the period, all their weaknesses and 
internal crises have gradually been unmasked. 
With the invalidity of the Communists’ pro- 
paganda and the development of the anti-Com- 
munist united front of the free world includ- 
ing Free China, the Chinese people under the 
control of the Communists on the mainland 
have progressively changed their mind and 
shown a greater sympathy towards the National 
Government. 
Since the establishment of their regime, the 
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Communists have made the following three 
points as the objects of all their endeavour: 1. 
To maintain and strengthen the Communist 
regime; 2. to complete establishing the economic 
slavery system; and 3. to aggrandize the aggres- 
sive war in Korea under the Russian mandate. 
These three objects explain nothing but how the 
Communists betray their country and maintain 
their dictatorship in defiance of the benefits of 
The Chinese people under such 
strict control of the Communist regime actually 
have found no better way to live but to oppose 


the nation. 


the measures of the Communists more strongly, 
to give support to the National Government 
whenever they can and cherish a more zealous 
hope for an immediate invasion against the 
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mainland. Here, I am trying to make an analy- 
sis upon this subject. 

In connection with the Communist economic 
system, all the social wealth and private pro- 
perties are to be monopolized in the hands of 
the regime so that the daily life of the people 
may be controlled in the way of a slave. When 
this policy is put into practice in the rural 
districts, it means all the staple agricultural 
products, especially rice, should be concentrated 
in the rural administration, and then trans- 
ferred to a central organization. 

Practically the Communists used to take var- 
ious measures to carry out the policy, but the 
most essential one is to collect rice through 
the levy of agricultual tax. In the districts 
where the so-called “‘land-reform” has not yet 
been: put into practice, the ratio of the rice 
duty imposed upon the peasant would be from 
20 to 40 or even 80 per cent, but in the dis- 
tricts where ‘‘land-reform has already been in 
practice, the percentage would be 13-42, and 
sometimes over 80. Besides this, the Commu- 
nists also levy a number of additional taxes 
upon the farmers. Towards the open market, 
they would take some other measures for the 
same purpose, such as purchasing by order, by 
priority, by credit, and hoarding and confisca- 
tion. The machineries that the Communists 
have used for collecting the food-stuffs are the 
‘*‘National Trading Company” and the coopera- 
tives scattered everywhere. It is by these 
measures that the food-stuffs possessed by the 
people have been gradually drained up, result- 
ing in a general starvation on the mainland. 
As to the properties of the landlords, they also 
become plunder of the Communists. 

In the cities, the Communists lay much 
emphasis on industry and commerce. Heavy 
taxes have been imposed upon the payers. Fatal 
blows have been given to private owners of 
enterprises. **Victory Public 
Fund on Kinds” which was imposed last year 
and the ‘contributions for purchasing weapons” 
effective irom this year, have driven many 
factories and shops to bankruptcy and a great 


Especially the 
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number of workers have thus become unem- 
ployed. As a result of this measure, the pur- 
chasing power of the people has been greatly 
reduced, the whole system of national economy 
has collapsed. Since the Korean war broke out, 
the Chinese Communists have been burdened 
with such a large expenditure that goes beyond 
their ability. This war expenditure as it figured 
last year exceeds 6 billions of pre-war currency, 
and this year it is estimated to double the 
sum. The more the Korean war is prolonged, 
the more the Communists are expected to grab 
from the people. Under such an unlimited ex- 
ploitation, the Chinese people, especailly the 
farmers and industrial workers cannot but fall 
a prey in the long run to the bestial greed of 


Communism. Until now, the Chinese people 


almost could not realise what the Communists 
are, and what Communism really means. But 
now they cannot help opening their eyes to the 
reality and making a thorough change of their 


mind. 

As to the maintaining and strengthening of 
their regime, the Communists have undertaken 
to wipe out all non-Communist elements with 
a view to clearing the way for their despotic 
rule. To attain this goal, the Communists have 
used two effective measures: to promote class 
struggle on the one hand, and to promote direct 
slaughter on the other. The former takes the 
form of ‘“‘land-reform” in the rural districts 
and what is called the ‘‘workers democratic 
reform movement” in the urban districts. The 
latter takes the form of mass slaughter which 
has gone mad since its beginning in last win- 
ter.. Under this terrific policy of tte Commu- 
nists the innocent people who have sacrificed 
their lives is now around 5 millions. The 
number of the rest who have been killed 
secretly will never be known so long as -the. 
Communist regime exists. This action of the 
Communists has naturally brought about an 
unprecedented terror in the mind of the _ peo- 
ple and no one hereafter dares to dream of a 
free and prosperous life under their control. 
Those who have not yet been sacrificed will 
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have no alternatives between to be tools or yes- 


men of the Communists and to fight to death. | 


Even if you wish to be the tools of the Com- 
muists to save your life for the time being, 
the Communists will not give you a free hand 
for anything. For, according to the theory of 
Communism, the class of intellectual elements 
will be extinguished at last. It is because of 
this that the Communists have specially inten- 
sified the work of what is called ‘‘idea reform” 
among the intellectuals for the last two years. 
But on the contrary, the more the Communists 
oppress the people, the more the people will 
oppose. This reveals that any class of people 
under the despotic and bloody rule of the Com- 
munists will eventually understand the truth 
that their fate only hinges upon their effort to 
fight against the Communists. 

Since the Chinese Communists, in pursuance 
of the diplomatic policy of ‘‘leaning against 
one side’, ventured the dangerous war in Korea 
against the democratic countries, their weak- 
ness and crises have been much deepend. In 
the early summer last year, the financial crisis 
of the Communists had already reached the 
climax. Mao Tse-tung made a report in the 
meeting of the ‘*Third Plenary Session” on 
June 6 with a view to taking a milder measure 
to readjust the private-owned industry and com- 
merce. But, since the break-out of the Korea 
war when the Communists forces formally 
participated, all the financial plans were turned 
into dreams, and Mao's remarks into senseless 
boasts. What the Communists claimed to be 
“progressive reconstruction” has now become 
totally infeasible. So far as military forces are 
concerned, the Communists have lost no less 
than a million men in Korea, thus the 
actual strength and morale have deteriorated to 
the extent that they have obliged to drive all 
the teen-agers, male or female, to the far-off 


front. But this step helps invisibly the develop- 


ment of anti-Communist guerilla forces. Poli- 
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tically, they have also confessed that no infor- 
mation network could be established when 
people have lost their faith in the Communist 
rule. This is quite true. So long as the Com- 
munists have to make preparations for war, they 
will have no reason to relax their exploitation. 
Thus the public mind toward: the Communist 
regime cannot but be worsened day after day. 
The people, know that the Communists are no- 
thing but the tools of the Russians, that 
they have little love for their own fellow-coun- 
trymen, and that the existence of the Commu- 
nist regime has become a matter of time so 
they have now greatly changed their mind and 
intensified their antipathy against their common 
foe — the Communists. 

The other factors which influence the change 
of the Chinese people’s mind are the formidable 
strength of Free China — Taiwan and the fa- 
vourable development of the world situation. 
In spite of the Communist policy of ‘thought 
control” the people on the mainland can clear- 
ly understand over the radio how the free 
world is going steadily upwards. And the more 
they understand, the more will they be con- 
firmed in their conviction that no form of dic- 
tatorship will last long. 

Such a conversion of mind of the Chinese 
people on the mainland is, no doubt, a favour- 
able condition for our preparation of an invasion 
of the mainland. But facing such a situa- 
tion, we have no reason to stand idle and to 
be self-content with false optimism. The road 
to final victory is still rough and hard, which 
therefore necessitates our persistent and un- 
limited effort. The people on the mainland are 
mostly on the point of death, and the sole 
responsibility of saving them is on our shoul- 
ders. There is, indeed, no time for us to keep 
waiting and talking. . 

(A report in the Central Weekly Memorial 
Service. Translated by H. C. W.) 

















Book Review 





A New Work of 
Modern Chinese Revolutionary History 


“Sixty Years of Chinese Revolution” by Prof. Chang Chi-Yun; 
The China Cultural Service; Vols |, Il (in 4 volumes); 1951; 


NT$ 8.00; NT$ 12.00 


he history of the Kuomintang unfolds a 
sey of the Chinese people fighting for 
national independence since the last century, 
but it has never been so thoughtfully and 
beautifully told as Prof. Chang Chi-yun’s 
«Sixty Years of Chinese Revolution”. This is 
an important contribution not only to the 
cause of national revolution, but to historical 
studies as well, 

As an historian-geographer, Prof. Chang 
began his researches into Chinese modern his- 
tory from the time as early as during his 
tenure of professorship. at several national 
universities. He had acquired a wide know- 
ledge on the subject he deals with before he 
wrote these volumes. As a virtual party leader 
for the recent years, he has also completely 
mastered the twists and turns of the party 
line. With such a background, Prof. Chang 
is the ideal man to write the party history. 
Indeed, few other Chinese scholars can trace 
so unmistakably the footsteps of the former 
revolutionists of the Kuomintang and make 
such a fine’ sketch of the development of the 
party. 

So far as literary expression is concerned, 
Prof. Chang's writings are always exciting to 
read. His books are always written in a vivid 
and easy style; the present volumes are especi- 
ally marked with a dignity befitting the lofty 
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Reviewed by H. C. Wang (LR ¥) 








theme of the Revolution. But his history also 
makes inspiring reading. The author himself 
being an ardent revolutionary, his fervour can 
not but be transmitted to his readers. 

To be true, Prof. Chang’s history enjoys a 
wide circulation. He is always a popular wri- 
ter. But the present volumes, being a record 
of the hardships and struggles of the Chinese 
people before and after the foundation of the 
Republic, are especially successful. The theme 
is appealing to every Chinese. ‘The story is 
not unfamiliar; but Prof. Chang’s narrative 
makes the history of revolution something 
completely new. Fact is often stranger than 
fiction; but a narrative so fresh, vigorous, 
and inspired, must prove to be a more _inter- 
esting reading than a novel. 

Prof. Chang succeeds in blending into one 
book a political history, a history of political 
thought and a history of political personalities. 
This is a marvellous achievement. In addition, 
the author has collected a great deal of first- 
hand materials which were hitherto unknown 
to the public. In describing Dr.-Sun Yat-sen’s 
diligence as a scholar, the author made the 
following quotation: ‘‘For many evenings 
when I was studying in the London Library, 
I used to take a nap at the desk while get- 
ting much tired under the lamp, but I soon 
would wake up and then continued to read.” 
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Even when he was leading troops to the war- 
front, he would always carry many books 
with him. In time of extreme distress, Dr. 
Sun would never forget to read, and what he 
read was never a novel or other light materi- 
als, but always philosophy and social science; 
books on such subjects he would devour vo- 
lume after volume. 

The author has now placed in true light 
the precise time and place of the _ establish- 
ment of Hsin Chung Hui, the precursor of 
the Kuomintang. The book serves to stimu- 
late the esprit de corps of the party members 
by portraying the martyrs who gave up their 
lives for the noble cause of revolution. In 
describing the death of Lin Chiao-min, one of 
the Seventy-two Martyrs, the author says: 

‘When Martyr Lin was taken prisoner, he 
was tried by the Mandarin officials Chang 
Min-chi, the Governor, and Lee Chuen, the 
Admiral. In the course of the trial, Lin elo- 
quently presented his case and made a con- 
vincing analysis about the domestic and inter- 
national situations. Chang and Lee could find 
no words to contradict him. He beat his own 
breast and stamped the ground when he be- 
came vehement with his speech. He attempted 
to convert these officials to the cause of revo- 
lution. He said he would die with no regret 
if the mandarins would devote themselves to 
the welfare of the nation, make political re- 
form and help to establish the republic. Dur- 
ing his confinement in gaol, he refused to 


take food, nor even a drop of water. When 


he was put to execution, no change was seen 
on his countenance. ... .” 

The author continues to make the remark: 

*sMany of the wills made by the martyrs 
on the point of their death were precious speci- 
mens of literature. The wills of Fang Sen- 
tung’s and Lin’s, for instance, were both ex- 
pressions of a sincere heart and a_ sublime 
soul, that would move anyone to tears. Their 
unswerving resolution to sacrifice for the nation 
will always be remembered by the posterity.” 

These wills are rather long, so we shall not 
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attempt a translation here. But reading them, 
the readers must feel what admirable charac- 
ters these martyrs really were. To make these 
martyrs live again in the imagination of the 
readers is no doubt a great success of Prof. 
Chang’s art of historical writing. 

An outstanding feature of the book lies in 
its orderly arrangement of the materials. Chap- 
ters are arranged mostly chronologically, so 
that the readers may trace the development of 
events from one chapter to another very easily. 
But some chapters are inserted that deal 
with Dr. Sun’s political thought. They are so 
well placed that the readers, in reviewing the 
development of the revolution, can at the 
same time see how the doctrines were evolv- 
ing in the mind of our late great leader. 
Heroic deeds were indeed innumerable in the 
course of revolution; but without the guiding 
principles of revolution, as formulated by Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, nothing could be accomplished, 
no matter how willingly the revolutionaries 
would sacrifice their lives. The theoretic basis 
of the revolution is even more important than 
the mere narrative. Here is where Prof. Chang 
lays his emphasis. 

This book comprises four volumes. Each 
volume is composed of fifteen to twenty chap- 
ters, containing more than two hundred thou- 


‘sand words. In the first volume, the author 


records the history from the time of the youth 
of Dr. Sun Yat-sen to his death. The second 
volume covers the events that occurred from 
Dr. Sun’s death to the eve of the Sino-Japa- 
nese War in 1937. The third deals with the 
events that occurred during the eight years of 
war. And the last volume will end up: with 
the first half of this century. Prof. Chang is 
a very careful writer. It took him two years 
to complete his first volume. Now burdened 
with public affairs, he has always found time 
to continue with the present work. The first 
volume is enjoying great popularity. It is. ex- 
pected that the second volume, when it has 
come off the press, will draw even more rea- 
ders to this excellent history. 
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How to Understand a Decade of 
Rapidly Deteriorated 
Sino-American Relations 


Hu Shih 


When Prof. Mao Tsu-sui of the National Taiwan University received the man- 
uscript from Dr. Hu Shih in America, he also found the following note: ‘Dinner 
Address presented at Annual Meeting of American Philosophical Sociery, April 
20, 1951. To be published in the PROCEEDINGS of the American Philosophical 
Society, Vol. 95, No. 4, July 1951—not to be published elsewhere in full in 
advance of that date’. The Editors wish to express their deepest gratitude to 
Prof. Mao for his permission to publish Dr. Hu’s paper in this Review. 


t. an informal gathering during the Octo- 
ber Meeting of the American Philosophical 


Society, Dr. Waldo Leland made the suggestion 
that at the April Meeting Dr. A. W. Hummel 
might be asked to speak on How to understand 
China, and I to speak on How to understand 


America. 

Dr. Hummel has presented his paper on 
‘Some Basic Principles in Chinese Culture.’’ 
There is no man better qualified than he to 
point out those fundamental principles which 
will not only help our American friends to 
appreciate China, but may also help the Chi- 
nese people to understand the American way 
of life. 

What I undertake to do tonight is less ambi- 
tious—less basic, but I believe more urgent. I 
do not propose to speak on the general theme, 
How to understand America and ‘American 
culture. I want to talk on only one particular 
phase of that general problem—that particular 
phase which must have mystified and pained 
you no less than it has mystified and pained 
me. I refer to the strange and unfortunate 
phenomenon of a rapid deterioration of rela- 
tionship between China and the United States 
during the last 8 or 9 years. How am I to ex- 
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plain it? Can I explain it to my own satisfac- 
tion? - 

I left my ambassadorship in Washington in 
September 1942. At that time China was still 
at the height of popularity in the mind and 
heart of the American people; and there was 
no doubt that the U. S. Government was sin- 
cerely and earnestly trying to build up China 
as a powerful ally in the common fight against 
aggression. China had no more sincere friends 
than President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Cor- 
dell Hull and Henry L. Stimson. 

Yet in the course of only a few years, the 
relationship between the two governments began 
to become more difficult. This worsening of 
Sino-American relationship reached its first 
crisis in the Affair of General Stilwell and 
finally culminated in the secret Yalta Agreement 
on the Far East which, in the light of history, 
must be regarded as the abandonment of China 
to the mercy of Stalinist Russia. 

This process of deterioration of relationship 
has continued throughout the last few years. 
When I returned to this country exactly two 
years ago tomorrow, I was surprised and greatly 
saddened to find a completely changed atmo- 
sphere. Wherever I went, China had become 
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the most unpopular country! In August 1949 
the Department of State found it necessary to 


* of a thousand pages to 


issue a **White Paper’ 
tell the world that the U. S. Government had 
done its best to help China but China was 
beyond redemption. 

All this was a mystery, an intellectual puzzle 
to me. As a philosopher and historian, I could 
not accept such over-simplified explanations 
as that ‘tthe Department of State was control- 
led by Communists and their fellow travelers,” 
which is just as naive as the view that ‘*Mao 
Tse-tung and his Red Army merely marched 


out of their caves, and the Chinese Government 


Armies just melted away,” ; 

No, I was not satisfied with these and other 
explanations. I wanted to understand what had 
actually happened—in particular, what had hap- 

‘pened in the minds of. the- great American 
leaders—to bring about this estrangement of 
relations and this at least temporary abandon- 
ment of China by her friend of a hundred 
years’ standing. 

In a new book soon to be published on ‘*The 
Collision of East and West,” my Quaker friend, 
Herrymon Maurer, has summed up this deteri- 
oration of Sino-American relations in these 
words: 


For some years, the U.S. had been fond of China to the 


point of sentimentality .... Yet almost as soon as the 


United States and the Chinese Governments became allies, 
the United States began to dislike the Chinese Government 
as emotionally as it once used to applaud it. 


What had happened to cause thc emotional 
shift? I want to understand this phenomenon 
and I want to help my friends, Chinese and 
American, to understand it too. 

I venture to suggest a theory which may 
help to explain this psychological or emotional 
change from fondness to dislike. It is a little 
theory or hypothesis based on psychology and 
common sense. 

My theory is that what led to this shift was 
the historical event of the ‘‘promotion” of China 
from a friend to an ally. That promotion (or 
shall I say ‘‘demotion’?) was the cause of 
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China’s downfall in the mind and heart of her 
old friend, the United States. 

For nearly a century, China and the United 
States were merely friends, separated by the 
greatest ocean between them and with no ag- 
gressive designs toward each other. It was pos- 
sible for the U. S. to cherish a truly disinterested 
friendship and even fondness for the China 
‘tof blue porcelain bowls and exquisite silk 
scrolls,” for the China of Laotse and Confu- 
cius, of Li Po, Tu Fu and Po Chu-i, of Wu 
Tao-tse and Li Lung- mien. This genuine and 
disinterested friendship was fully appreciated 
and ‘requited by China, which was sending 
every year hundreds and even thousands‘ of her 
select young men and women to American 
universities and graduate schools in a sincere 
desire to*understand this great nation which 
bad tremendous strength but was so disciplined 
that she would not use it for aggression. 

As a beneficiary of this friendship, I can tell 
you that it was wonderful. It often made me 
think of those beautiful words of your poet- 
philosopher, Emerson, who said: **The essence 
of friendship is entireness, a total magnanimity 
and trust It treats its object as a god, 
that it may deify both.’’ As I travelled up and 
down the country and walked through your 
many museums where hundreds and thousands 
of Americans looked at and enjoyed those silent 
yet eloquent representatives of China—the Chi- 
nese bronzes, Chinese porcelains, and Chinese 
paintings—I could not but recall the words of © 
Emerson and bless the nation that was so 
sincerely glorifying China. 

But China’s woe began on that memorable 
day in January 1942, when she was invited by 
the United States Government to sign the 
Declaration of the United Nations together with 
the United Kingdom, the United States, and 
the U. S. S. Re The other nations were invited 
to sign the next day according to alphabetical 
order. By that act of well-intentioned courtesy, 
China was made an ally of the three greatest 
powers fighting German and Japanese aggres- 
sion. She became one of the Big Four! From 
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that time on, China's relations with her Anglo- 
Saxon allies became more and more difficult. 

As a “poor relation’’ of the mighty three, 
China could be forgiven for having acquired 
certain grand airs not unusual among those who 
are equals of the gods. She now aspired to play 
the role of the leader of Asia; she remembered 
the solemn pledge of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and 
his Party to give aid to every Asiatic people 
seeking to achieve freedom from the yoke of 
imperialism. 

China’s greatest difficulty was her failure to 
live up to her American ally's great expectations 
of her. As a great ally still claiming control 
over a population of 200 million, China was 
expected not only to hold her own in the China 
theatre, but rapidly to train her manpower in 
preparation for effective participatidn in the 
great allied offensive to come. She would have 
been able to fulfill such reasonable minimum 
expectations if she could have received even a 
small fraction of the material aid that Soviet 
Russia was then receiving from Britain and 
America. But Japan saw the threat of a Free 
China being adequately aided and armed by 
her allies. Japanese strategy on the Asiatic 
mainland—the rapid conquering of French Indo- 
China, Siam, and Burma, the disabling of the 
Burma Road, the increasing effectiveness of 
the almost absolute economic blockade against 
Free China—was clearly directed toward pre- 
venting China from receiving adequate military 
and material aid from the outside. It was the 
one phase of Japanese strategy which the AI- 
lied Powers failed to break up. 

And there were other expectations, probably 
equally natural and reasonable from the stand- 
point of China’s great allies. Nationalist China 
was asked to patch up its political differences 
with the Chinese Communists, to consent to 
American proposals to arm the Chinese Red 
Armies, to give Chinese Communists a greater 
share in the Central Government, and so on. 
In discussing President Chiang Kai - shek’s 
refusal to accept General Stilwell's plan to 
arm the Chinese Red Army, President Roosevelt 
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said to Chiang: ‘‘When the enemy is pressing 
us toward possible disaster, it appears unsound 
to reject the aid of anyone who will kill Jap- 
anese.” Atar time when Great Britain and the 
United States were giving every possible military 
aid to Soviet Russia, thereby making her the 
greatest military power in European history, 
it did seem so ‘‘unsound” and so unreasonable 
for President Chiang Kai-shek to persist in 
his refusal to arm and supply the Chinese 


. Communists. Could the Chinese Red Army 


possibly be more dangerous than the mighty 
Red Army of the U.S.S.R.? 

In short, it was China the new ally, the 
weakest member of the “Grand Alliance,” that 
had to be somehow reconstructed and reformed 
so that she might be better fitted to play her 
part in the American war strategy, and later 
in the American-idealistic plan for peace which 
was to be based on the central theme of Rus- 
sian- American cooperation And when China 
sometimes failed to comply with any particular 
line or plan in that “reconstruction,” she came 
to be more and more disliked by her fond 
friend of an earlier period. 

Such is the little theory I submit to you for 
the explanation and understanding of the sad 
and unfortunate deterioration of the relation- 


ship between our two countries. The U. S. and 
China were loyal friends for many decades. 
But China’s elevation from a friend to an ally 
was the real cause of the worsening of Sino- 


American relations. 

I would like to conclude and reinforce my 
little theory by a wise principle of human re- 
lations as propounded by the democratic phi- 
losopher of ancient China, Mencius. Mencius 
once said: ‘Between father and son, there 
should be no reproving admonitions as to what . 
is. good and right. Such reproving admonitions 
lead to alienation, and there is nothing more 
inauspicious -than alienation (between father 
and son).” And Mencius told us ona different 
occasion that, for the same reason, the men of 
ancient times would not teach their own sons 
but taught each other’s sons so that they might 
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be spared the danger of frequent reprowing 
admonitions which lead to the alienation of af- 
fection between father and son. 

What Mencius did not wish to see existifig 
between father and son was actually . practiced 
with all good intentions, but also with vehe- 
ment, pressure by the government of one great 
power on the government of a weak power. 


The inevitable result was dislike, recrimination, 
and cataclysmic disaster. 

May not this wise Chinese warning of over 
twenty-three centuries ago help us all to un- 
derstand the historical lesson of the past deca- 
de, and to prepare to guard against its recur- 
rence in future relations between nations! 


National Events in September 


C. C. Yao 


|. Protests Against Free 


China’s Exclusion from the 


San Francisco Conference 


i he most important affair in the month 


of September was Free China’s flare-up 
of indignation at the San Francisco Conference. 
Free China was irrevocably excluded from this 
conference. People’s organizations both in Free 
China and abroad were sending protests to 
President Truman before and during the Ja- 
panese Peace Treaty Conference. On September 
1 one hundred and eight public bodies in Free 
China sent urgent cables to the Chief Executive 
of the United States, filing last minute protests 
and appealing for US heed to Free China’s 
inherent right to the treaty. They said. Free 
China has every right to participate in the 
Japanese Peace Treaty Conference and branded 
the exclusion as a breach of the international 
law and: the UN Charter. 

Chinese organizations in the Philippines, 
Hongkong, Tokyo, Rangoon, Jakarta, Bangkok 
and elsewhere also made last minute protests 
against the discriminatory exclusion of Free 
China. Beginning from September 3, seven 
Chinese - owned radio-systems and Chinese news- 
papers in the Philippines staged a radio and 
paper publicity campaign for six days in addi- 
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tion to mass rallies. 

On the evening of September 6, Foreign 
Minister George Yeh issued a statement to 
refute John Foster Dulles’ contentions made in 
the San Francisco conference that the exclusion 
of China from the conference was the best 
method to achieve temporary harmony. 

He said: ‘*No amount of apology, however . 
aptly put, can serve to justify the inadvertent 
encouragement given the aggressor through the 
exclusion of the Republic of China from the 
San Francisco conference, It is grim irony that 
the US government. which leads the free world 
in the fight against the Communist aggression 
should on this important question have sided 
with the few nations that have given recogni- 
tion to the fruits of Communist aggression.” 

On the other hand, Senators and Representa- 
tives of the US Congress received a message 
from the 469 legislators of Free China on 
September 5. The American legislators were 
requested: 

1. To make last-minute efforts to help invite 
the Republic of China to the San Francisco 
Conference; and 

2. To help work out at an early date a Pacific 
security system which should include Free China, 
so that peace and security might be maintained 
in the Pacific area. 











2. Free China and Japan 


On September 11 Foreign Minister George 
Yeh revealed that Free China is willing to sign 
a bilateral treaty with Japan and that condi- 
tions of such a bilateral treaty will have to be 
on the same terms accorded by Japan to Allied 
signatories at San Francisco. 

**Japan owes to all Allies the same obligation 
to conclude a treaty of peace,’’ Yeh said. “‘China 
as one of the Allies can only sign a treaty 
with Japan,upon such terms. It is responsibi- 
lity of the sponsors of the treaty to see that 
Japan should end the state of war with her 
former enemies.” 

“Although we are in consultation with the 
US government on this question,’’ the Foreign 
Minister said, ‘‘this government has as yet 
had no discussion or contact with the Japanese 
government on the question of a bilateral 
treaty.” “We will not goto Tokyo begging for 
a treaty. It was Japan that was defeated, not 
China.” he added. 

On the other hand, Lieutenant General Ho 
Sai-lai, Chief of the Chinese Mission in Japan, 
returned to Japan on September 15 after two 
weeks’ stay in the capital of Free China. Gen. 
Ho was believed to have received instructions 
regarding a new approach in handling Sino- 
Japanese affairs because of the changed status 
of Japan asa result of the signing of the peace 
treaty in San Francisco. 

Regarding the report that Japan was intend- 
ing to send a trade delegation to Free China, 
Foreign Minister George Yeh said on the fol- 
lowing day that Free China would welcome 
the early arrival of such a delagation. But he 
added: ‘*No official request from Japan for 
entry visa has yet been made.” 

It is the common hope in Free China that a 
reborn Japan will be a symbol of China’s com- 
mon goal of democratization, peace and in- 
dependence. The people of Free China are 
looking forward to the restoration of friendship 
and mutual well-being with the Japanese 


people. 
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” 3. Chinese Armed Forces 
Under Intensified Training 


e Major General William C. Chase, Chief of 
the US MAAG, revealed on September 10 
that the program of the MAAG is being 
gradually expanded and that its purpose con- 
tinues to make the Island of Taiwan im- 
pregnable against invasion. 

’ General Chase said the United States real- 
izes quite well that Taiwan is strategically 
very important to the overall Pacific defense 


and that by making Free China’s armed forces 
attacks, the 
defense 


repulse all 
stronger 


strong enough to 
United States is forging 
armor in the Pacific. 

General Chase declared, "Our job here has 
been from start to help Free China's forces. 
We are still advising and assisting them in 
maintaining and operating equipment.” 

The MAAG Chief reiterated that one of the 
newest phases of the program—amphibious 
training—was for intra-island operations. Gen- 
eral Chase pointed out there is but one 
north-south railroad on this Island. ‘If the 
railroad should get cut in the first phases of 
any attack, amphibious operations would be 
sole means left to the defending force from 
one part of the Island to another.” 

The general said there are presently 225 men 
comprising the MAAG’s personnel. He further 
said he and his staff are continuing to get 
the highest cooperation from both the people 
and the armed forces of Free China. 


4, Water-works Construction 


Governor K. C. Wu left Taipei by piper 
cub for Tainan on the morning of September 
11 to officiate at a ceremony marking the com- 
pletion of the water-works in the Chiku salt 
ground, Tainan county. : 

Chiku is one of the six salt grounds in 
Taiwan. Although it is lying by the sea, it. 
has no fresh water. Up to now the drinking 
water of the Chiku people has been drawn 
from shallow wells or from roofs. In case 
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there was drought, they had to go to Chia- 
licheng which is nine kilometers away to get 
fresh water. 

About 12,000 meters of pipes have been 
used and TW$1,100,000 government 
funds have been spent for the construction 
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of the water-works at Chiku, but as a result 
the problem of drinking water for 15,000 
inhabitants is thereby solved. From now on 
about 937 cubic meters of fresh water can be 
sent each day to several localities and cach 
inhabitant can get 16 gallons of fresh water 
in average each day. This/is really a blessing 
to the water-thirsty people at Chiku. 

On the morning of September 17 Governor 
K. C. Wu again flew down to central Taiwan 
to officiate at a ceremony marking the accom- 
plishment of a million dollar irrigation system 
at Tachu, Changhwa county. On the follow- 
ing day the governor proceeded further south 
to inaugurate the Touloh dam works and 
attend a ceremony held in honor of the soldier 
laborers who were swept away by mountain 
floods during this spring’s disaster at Chiao- 


lintang. 

With the completion of the two and one 
half mile Tachu thousands of 
hectares of land will be freed from the threat 
of flood during the monsoon season while 


drainage, 


another thousand hectares will be irrigated 
through waters from the project. Work for 
the sewage started two years ago. 

The Touloh dam is located in Yunlin coun- 
ty where sandy ground and a muddy river 
calied Tsoshuichi have seriously affected farm- 
ing. With the dam completed, the water will 
become clearer while mud will be turned into 
sandy iields or arable farms. 

Governor K. C. Wu also addressed a huge 
gathering at Touloh. He contrasted the ways 
of the former Japanese rulers and this govern- 
ment. He said the former held up all con- 
struction projects during the World War II, 
but the government of Free China goes 
ahead with construction work despite the dif- 
ficulties of the present time. That cannot 
but mean this government is working for the 
welfare of the common people. 


The World in September 


Stanway Cheng (Maes) 


he month under review was highlighted 
by the signing by 48 nations of a multi- 
lateral peace treaty with their ex-enemy Japan 
in San sli Immediately following the 
historic signing ceremony, which was featured 
by’a phenomenal victory of democratic unity 
and manuevering over the Communist peace 
wreckers, two momentous conferences took 
place in quick succession in the United States 
and Canada. 
These two confabs—the Big Three Foreign 
Ministers’ Meeting and the 11-nation North 


Atlantic Treaty Organization Conference— were 
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regarded as highly successful in reviewing Al- 
lied progress in the cold war, in strengthening 
Western Europe’s collective security, in admit- 
ting ‘Greece and Turkey to NATO, and in 
starting immediate ‘negotiation of a new con- 
tractural relationship between the three Western 
powers and Germany. The conferees also agreed 
on a separate Middle East command pre- 
sumably to be headed by a British Commander- 
in-Chief. 


British Elections 


In the middle part of September, news from 
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Britain captured world attention. Prime Minis- 
ter Attlee announced general elections would 
be held on October 25. Then ailing King 
George VI had a lung operation which caused 
deep anxiety to the entire British people and 
the rest of the world. Five days after the opera- 
tion the King’s condition was reported by the 
royal physicians as satisfactory and steadily 
improving. 

In the Far East, a new and independent 
Japan has hinted she will adopt a ‘‘wait and 
see” attitude toward signing treaties with her 
other ex-enemy states until the multilateral 
treaty comes into force. In Korea, the Reds 
continued to employ stalling tactics in the 
armistice talks. Toward the end of the month 
there was no sign for the resumption of formal 
talks which were broken off by the Commu- 
nists on August 23. Meanwhile, the war in 
central and eastern Korea raged on in increase- 
ing bitterness with jets playing an increasingly 
important part in air battles. ‘ 


Talks in Korea 


Communist and Allied liaison officers con- 
vened in Kaesong again on September 26, after 
a short-lived breakdown in their meetings aim- 
ed at reopening the armistice talks. The third 
liaison was scheduled to get under way at 
10a.m. on September 27. 

Communist liaison officers on September 25 
angrily broke off their conference with UN 
command representatives at Kaesong, thereby 
dampening hopes for the resumption of the 
Korean armistice negotiations. The walkout 
came over an Allied suggestion that the liaison 
officers of both sides be invested with authori- 
ty to discuss conditions for reopening the truce 
talks broken off on August 23 by the Reds. 
The Communists gave no indication they would 
meet again with the Allied liaison team. 

North Korea’s Colonel Chang Chun-san, 
senior Communist envoy, “categorically refused 
to discuss conditions which would be mutually 
satisfactory for the resumption of the armistice 
taiks,” Ridgway’s' headquarters said. The Su- 
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preme Allied Commander has insisted that both 
sides agree to conditions for resuming the con- 
ferences. He has also proposed that the discus- 
sions be moved to another site. The Commu- 
nists want the negotiations to be immediately 
resumed at Kaesong. They said on September 
24, in a note to th: UN command, that their 
liaison officers are empowered only to discuss 
the time and the date for reopening the meet- 
ings. 


Less Optimism 


In Washington, toward the end of the month 
under review, top level US military and diplo- 
matic leaders were watching the new Kaesong 
truce moves with far less hope of a ceasefire 
agreement than two months ago. A close watch 
of the Reds’ stalling tactics has just about 
smothered the optimism that crept into high — 
places after Russia's Jacob Malik proposed the 
truce talks. J 

The Allied high command in Tokyo had 
urged the Communists on September 24 to 
abandon Kaesong as the site for resuming 
talks on an armistice in Korea. The Reds were 
told that Kaesong is unsuitable for these rea- 
sons:- - 

1. Partisan groups responsible to neither 
command were active in the Kaesong area 
and could start something at any time 
which would interrupt the talks again. 
Troops of both sides constantly maneuver ’ 
around the Kaesong neutral zone ‘daily 
posing the chance of an unintended 

violation.” 
Kaesong was close to the main Commu-: 


nist supply line under attack by Allied 


planes. 
NATO Meeting 


On the other side of world, the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization at a historic meeting in 
Ottawa in mid-September decided by a ma-- 
jority vote to admit Greece and Turkey to mem- 
bership in NATO. Another move to strengthen 
Western Europe's defense was imminent. The 
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Allies were to start negotiations immediately 
with the Germans for a peace contract ‘destined 
to give the Germans broad freedoms and mem- 
bership in the Western defense system. The 
three . Allied high’ commissioners will meet 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer in Bonn. West- 
ern officials expect at least four months of 
bargaining. 

The Council of the North Atlantic Defense 
Pact nations met in Ottawa. It was warned by 
its president, Paul van Zeeland of Belgium, 
that war may overtake the world before © At- 
lantic defense forces are ready. He urged speed 
in rearming. 

The US took another step in its gigantic 
military preparedness program. The Senate ap- 
proved unanimously a $59,500,000,000 military 
spending bill, the largest in the history of the 


nation. 
War Maneuvers in Europe 


Nearly every soldier, sailor and airman as- 
signed to the defense of Western Europe is 
having a combat rehearsal this fall. Rhine 
river maneuvers in late September in Northern 
Germany are the first of a series of land, sea 
and air exercises designed to test the ability of 
Allied forces to stave off aggression. 

Millions of civilians and ‘weekend soldiers” 
also are involved in the series of tests in civil 
defense alerts. 

The main object of the military maneuvers, 
according to officers of General Dwight Eisen- 
hower’s Supreme Allied Headquarters, is to 
give the men and machinery of NATO's de- 
fense to trial run. But another aim of these 
maneuvers, they say, is both to prove to the 
_people of Europe that they have a security 
force and to needle them and their governments 
into making a greater contribution to it. 


Lovett Replaces Marshall 


There was a sudden change in the US defense 
command. General George Marshall resigned 
as defense secretary on September 12. The man 
named to succeed him is long-time associate 
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Robert A. Lovett. Of special interest to Taiwan 
is the appointment of William Foster, ECA 
administrator for the past year, to the post of 
Deputy “Secretary of Defence, 

New York Governor Thomas E. Dewey gave: 
President Truman a report on his recent. trip 
to Asia. He urged a great US program to:*shelp 
our friends” there. He said the program for. 
Asia should embody a defense scheme similar 
to that for Europe. Otherwise, he declared, 
‘twe face the loss of Japan, Philippines and 
that whole area to the free world.” 

In a letter to President Truman, 56 US; 
Senators opposed recognition of .Red.China by 
either the United States or Japan and opposed 
any idea of a Japanese treaty with the Com- 
munists. India informed Japan she would make 
her peace with Nippon when the peace treaty 
is in full force. It will be a bilateral pact. 
Meanwhile, Japan had decided to set up an 
overseas agency branch in Taiwan pending 
talks for a formal bilateral treaty. 


Italy Treaty Revision 


Authoritative sources said toward the end 
of the month that the Big Three were to issue 
a declaration late in September on the revision 
of the Italian peace treaty which would express 
their strong intention to revise its arms clauses 
as soon as possible. They said there are at: 
least two reasons for favoring revision. One is. 
to give satisfaction to Italy which wants the 
treaty revised. The other is a.secret report by 
General Dwight Eisenhower, Supreme Com- 
mander of Atlantic pact forces, saying -the - 
defensive rearmament of the pact nations will: 
soon reach the point at which Italian contribu- 
tion to this defense will be seriously handicap: 
ped unless the arms clauses are modified. 

Meanwhile, French Foreign Minister Robert 
Schuman said on September 24 a German peace 
treaty at this time is “impossible”. ‘‘The pre- 
sent situation of Germany and especially the 
fact that this country is“divided and partly oc- 
cupied by Soviet forces make- impossible, for 
the gfime being, the conclusion of a German 
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peace treaty,” he said. 
Iran Expels Britons 

The Iranian government on September 25 
ordered 300 British technicians remaining at 
the vast Abadan refinery to leave Iran by 
October 4. Vice Premier Hossein Fatemi said 
Iran would no longer consider employment of 
any’ members of the refinery’s British staff. 
Only the day before, the British had been of- 
fered individual contracts by the National Iran- 
ian Oil Company. 

Premier Mahammed Mossadegh gave the 
expulsion order to the Iranian oil company 
board at Abadan for transmission to British 


technicians. 

Mossadegh’s order specified British staff must 
leave Iran ‘‘within one week beginning Sep- 
tember 27.” Iranian proposals for operation of 
the refinery with British technical aid . have 
been twice turned down as unacceptable. The 
British have insisted on a mass contract with 
provision for a British general manager. 

Meanwhile in London, Britain’s Chief of 
General .Staff and Vice Chief of Naval Staff 
met on September 25 with Prime Minister Cle- 
ment Attlee and top ministers to decide if 
Britain should use her warships to keep workers 
in Iranian oil fields. 


Chronology 


August 28. In a surprise switch of plans, a 
40-man Russian delegation arranged to arrive 
by train in San Francisco, three days before 
the start of the Japanese Peace Treaty Con- 
ference September 4. 

August 29. The Executive Yuan passed re- 
gulations governing the creation by popular 
election of a Taiwan Provincial Provisional 
People’s Council to replace the present Provin- 
cial People’s Political Council. 

Dr. Raymond T. Moyer, ECA China’ Mission 
chief, declared ‘‘substantial” US military and 
economic aid will be made available for Free 
China but Congress may slash the Adminis- 
tration-requested US$90,000,000 economic aid 
for Taiwan for fiscal 1952 beginning July 1, 
this year. 

August 30. Free China's lawyers made an 
eleventh hour appeal to the world asking for 
the inclusion of the Republic of China in the 
San Francisco conference. 

The Philippine Government signed a mutual 
defense pact with the US but at the same time 
renewed its proposals for a much _ broader 
security system for the Pacific area. 
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August 31, Robert Eunson, AP bureau chief 
in Japan, said in San Francisco that Japan lost 
the war but won the peace by complete co- 
operation with US forces. ' 

September 1, President Chiang Kai - shek 
called for strict austerity among government 
offices and officials in order to help balance 
the national treasury. 

One hundred and eight public bodies in Tai- 
wan sent urgent cables to President. Harry. 
Truman and the US Congress, filing last 
minute protests and appealing for US heed to 
China's inherent right to the treaty. 

September 2. “he government decided to 
confiscate the HK$2,000,000 worth of goods on 
board the 2,500-ton Capellas which went over 
to Free China while heading for a Communist 
port. 

The Overseas Cantonese Association in 
Manila told President Truman, “We don't 
understand why you are willing to scrap the 
century-old Sino-American friendship and sell 
Free China down the river.” : 

September 3. A solemn 


was held this morning at the Martyrs’ Shrine 


memorial service 
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in Yuanshan in honor of the war dead on the 
occasion of the sixth anniversary of V-J Day 
for China. Chiang attended the 
meeting. 


President 


spokesman Shen Chang-huan 


Government 
announced tonight that any peace treaty with 
Japan concluded by the San Francisco meeting 
would not be binding on the Republic of China 
and it would in no way affect the relations 
between China and Japan. 

Froeigen Minister George Yeh, also said 
that China objects to the Japanese peace treaty 
draft because it is not one of the signatories. 

September 4. Members of the Legislative 
Yuan called on the US Congress for support of 
Free*China’s aspirations and remedial means to 
correct the mistake the Anglo-American drafted 
peace treaty had done to China. At the same 
time thousands of wounded soldiers in Taitung 
on the east coast went on a fast against China's 
discriminatory exclusion from the San Francisco 
conference. 

President Truman welcomed the Japanese 
and fifty other nations to San Francisco tonight 
to sign a treaty of peace. 

September 5. The Executive Yuan announced 
the appointment of Lieutenant General Wang 
Tung-yuan as Free China’s ambassador to the 
Republic of Korea to replace Shao Yu-lin 
whose resignation was simultaneously made 
public. 

Andrei Gromyko, Soviet chief delegate to 
the San Francisco conference, made it clear 
that Russia would not sign the Anglo-American 
sponsored Japanese peace treaty. 

September 6. Foreign Minister George Yeh 
tonight in a sharp note criticised John Foster 
Dulles, chief author of the Anglo-American 
drafted Japanese peace treaty, as giving en- 
couragement to Communist aggression. 

The Tokyo government purged 19 leaders of 
the country’s Communist party and in so doing 
automatically removed three Diet members 
from their seats in the Japanese legislature. 

Britain broke off her oil talks with Iran 
tonight. 


FREE CHINA REVIEW 


September 7. Education Minister Cheng Tien- 
fong, who returned from a two-month tour in 
Europe and America, told the press that over- 
seas Chinese are solidly behind the National 
Government. 

September 8. Government spokesman Shen 
Chang-huan brushed aside press reports that 
the Chinese Government is sending delegates 
to Tokyo for negotiaions on a bilateral treaty 
with Japan. 

Japan signed a treaty of peace with 48 for- 
mer enemy states, but Russia refused to take 
part in the ceremony welcoming the Japanese 
back into the family of friendly nations. 

Japan and the US also signed the bilateral 
security pact, 

September 9. General Ho Ying-chin played 
host tonight at buffet in commemoration of 
the sixth anniversary of the Japanese surrender 
in the China war theater. 

September 10. Higher Civil Service Examina- 
tions began ‘this morning with 1,433 con- 
testants participating. . 

Harold J. Nable, Deputy for Operation an 

Director, editorial branch, Committee for a 
Free Asia, Inc. reached Teipei from Korea and 
was busy contacting government officials and 
public leaders on promotion of the Free Asia 
movement in Taiwan. 
_ Major General William C. Chase, Chief of 
the US MAAG, said the program of the mis- 
sion is being gradually expanded and that its 
purpose continued to make thc Island impreg- 
nable against attack. 

September 11. Governor K.C. Wu flew down 
to Tainan to officiate at a ceremony which 
officially marked the inauguration of the 
waterworks system in the salt fields. 

A source close to Premier Yoshida of Japan 
said Japan will make no further treaties until 
the peace treaty signed in San Francisco comes 
into force and she will not deal with the 
Communists. 

September 12, President Chiang Kai-shek 
granted an audience to the overseas Chinese 
delegation from Indonesia and was presented a 
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gold map of China. 
The Executive Yuan adopted a double-barrelled 


program of weeding out Communist elements 
in Free China by urging on them to surren- 
der and by encouraging the people to report 
the spotting of Red agents. 

September 13. President Chiang Kai - shek 
instructed the Executive Yuan to step on its 
program of revising and reviewing all admin- 
istrative regulations and expressed the wish it 
could be brought to an end this year. 

September 14. The Legislative Yuan turned 
down a bill that July 12, the date on which 
the Anglo-American drafted Japanese peace 
treaty was announced, be made a national 
humiliation day. 

The Western Big Three Powers agreed to go 
ahead ‘‘as rapidly as possible” with a separate 
peace contract with Western Germany aimed 
at bringing it into the anti-Communist defense 


lineup. 

September 15. The National Government ap- 
pointed Commodore Kao Ju-fen,. Chinese navy 
alternate representative to the UN Security 
Council’s Military Staff Committee, as Acting 


Chairman of the Chinese Delegation to the 
Committee to replace ousted Air Lieutenant 
General Mao Pang-chu. 

Vice Premier Hosein Fatemi of Iran said 
Russia had offered to supply vital materials to 
Iran to offset “British economic encirclement”. 

September 16. The marines of Free China 
celebrated the fourth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of their own corps and found them- 
selves stronger by the incorporation of one 
landing tank battalion from the armored 
brigade. 

A memorial service for the late Kuomintagn 
veteran Chen Kuo-fu was held this morning 
whereas burial rites were held in the afternoon. 

September 17. The National Government an- 
nounced it was sending a three-man group, 
headed by Dr. Cha Liang-chien, to the United 
States to help Ambassador Wellington Koo in 
legal actions to be taken against dismissed Air 
Lt- General Mao Pang-chu. 

US Secretary of State Dean Acheson, British 
Foreign Secretary Herbert Morrison and French 
Foreign Minister Robert Schuman _ strongly 
urged the NATO Council to grant full member- 
ship to Greece and Turkey. 
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September 18. Gov. K. C. Wu told the people 1 
of Taiwan that the war against Communism 
can never retard governinent efforts to improve 
the people’s livelihood through reconstruction 
projects such as the newly completed Tachu 
irrigation system. ‘ 

September 19. President and Madame Chiang ~ 
Kai-shek received the overseas Chinese delega- | 
tion from Indonesia this morning and played 
host at luncheon. 

September 20. ‘The 52 patriotic seamen of the 
steamship Capellas were given a hearty wel- 
come by the population of Taipeh when they 
arrived in Taipeh from Kaohsiung. j 

President Truman said the United States must | 
rely on force rather than diplomacy to preserve 
peace and make certain that Russia lives up to 1 
her international agreements. 

September 21. The United States, Britain and J 
France substantially agreed on the organization | 
of a separate North Atlantic Treaty military | 
command in the Middle East when Greece and 
Turkey join the Atlantic Alliance. 

September 22. General Pai Chung-hsi, director — 
of the Chinese Moslem League, called on be- 
lievers of Islam to band together in the com- | 
mon fight against Soviet Russia. 

French Foreign Minister Robert Schuman 
said the results of his conferences in America | 
were “much better than could have been | 
thought in Paris.” 

September 23. It was learnt Hongkong police 
were conducting an intensive investigation of 
Chinese political refugees and the so-called 
‘‘third force’’ elements and called in over 100 
persons for questioning, advised them to get 
out of Hongkong. ’ 

September 24. Russia was accused by Mar- 
shall Tito of massing bombers—painted with 
Yugoslav insignia and colors—in Hungary and 
other neighboring countries ready to attack © 
Yugoslavia. 


September 25. 


The Sino-American jointly-— 
operated Taiwan Fisheries Promotion Commis- 


sion was founded under the Ministry of” 
Economic Affairs as a means to prdmote | 
fisheries industry. 

The Allied high commissioners formally in- | 
vited Western Germany to raise an army for | 
the defense of Europe 
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Books Newly Published by 
THE CHINA CULTURAL SERVICE 


Three People’s Principles (Vol. I of the Complete Works of Dr. Sun) . 5.00 
Dr. Sun’s Theory (Vol. II of the Complete Works of Dr. Sun) 3.00 
International Development of China (Vol. III of the Complete Works of Dr. Sun)... N.T.$ 4.00 
The Preliminary Step for Democracy (Vol. IV of the Complete Works of Dr. Sun).. N.T.$ 3.00 
Declarations (Vol. VI of the Complete Works of Dr. Sun) 4.00 
Dialogues (Vol. VIII of the Complete Works of Dr. Sun) 3.00 
A Classified Dictionary of Dr. Sun’s Teachings -T.$ 6.00 
Diagrammatic Explanation of the Three Peuple’s Principles 0.50 
BRS GME SEAE oi es og a a Gg eet cen arg oe -. By President Chiang Kai-shek N.T.$ 3.50 
. President Chiang’s Instructions on Party Reform 3.00 
- Why Should the Traitors and Aggressors be Doomed to Failure? ................ccceces 
By President Chiang Kai-shek N.T.$ 0.50 
. Constitution of the Kuomintang 0.50 
. The Reform Plan of the Kuomintang é 0.50 
. Sixty Years of Chinese Revolution (Vol. 1) By Prof, Chang Chi-yun N.T.$ 5.00 


. An Introduction of the Three People’s Principles... .... By Porj. Chang Chi-yun N.T.$ 4.00 
. A New Dissertation on the Three People’s Principles By Dr. Sui-chin Ts’ui N.T.$19.80 


. Make an Initial Start for the Revolutionary Works By Tao Hsi-sin N.T.$ 0.50 
. Declarations of Plenary Sessions of the Kuomintang................... cl bee Se ees sa N.T.$ 1.50 
. The Philosophical Basis of Dr. Sun’s Theory 1.20 
1.20 
6.00 
3.50 


6.00 
4.00 


Books in the Press 


l. Complete Works of Dr. Sun Yat-sen 


2. Complete Works of Chang Chi 
B. Sixty Years of Chinese Revolution (Vol. II) 


t An Interpretation of Preliminary Step for Democracy 


Address: 1-A, Hsin Yi Road, Taipei, Taiwan. 
Telephone: 2936 


(Detailed catalog is available on request) 
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TAIWAN NAVIGATION CO., LTD. 
LEREMM AR A 
No. | Hwai-Ning Street, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

Tel. 


2543, 2544, 2545. 


SCHEDULED SAILINGS OF REGULAR AND IRREGULAR LINES 


Lines of service Name of vessels Home port and destination Time per trip Remarks 





Semimonthly Outward: On 1 
& 30th, each mon 

Homeward: On 
- |& 23rd, each mog 


Taiwan/Japan Line “Tai Tung” Keelung Yokohama 


(Regular Service) 


“Yen Ping” 
‘ST ai -Peh”’ 


Taiwan Japan Line 


One vessel 
Weekly 


(Irregular Service) 
‘Tai Chung”’ 
‘“*Kao Hsiung” 
“Chang Hua” 
‘Hsin Chu” 
‘Ping Tung” 
“Yu Chung’’ 


Taiwan/Hongkong Line ‘‘Fung Yuen") Keslung Hongkong {Every 10 Days 


(Regular Service) Bees ri 4 ce 





‘An Ping” Kao Hsiung Hongkong | Weckly 


**Hua Lien” 


Taiwan: Hongkong Line 
(Irregular Service) 








| One vessel will 
| added for serv 
| later on, if the li 
| is busy 


Taiwan Monthly 
Hongkong 


Bankok 


Taiwan Bankok Line SChia’ Yt: 


(Irregular Service) 





| On every Ist, 8t 


5 Sailings 
from each 
port 


Keelung Kaohsiung 
via 
Taitung, Lutar & 
Lanyu 


“Fung Lin” 
“Fung Shan” 


Round the Island 


(Regular Service) | 16th, 23rd, e@ 





Makuong Kaohsiung 
Line 


(Ragular Service) 


Weekly 


“Hung Chun” Kaohsiung Makuong 


| | 
| “Kang Shan’”’ 
| 8T  an:, 


Round the Island 
(Temporary Service) 





